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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



In the glorious throng of great heroic names fhere 
are few nobler than Spinoza's. Apart altogether from 
the estimate we may form of his philosophy^ there is 
scmiething unspeakably interesting in the life and the 
character of the man. The prevailing attitude of 
his being was a kind of genial stoicism, in which- 
endurance was too much a habit to be felt either as 
a burden or as a sorrow. Our modern martyrs all 
babble of their martyrdom. They may suffer bravely 
for God's truth, but they are too fond of asking the 
world to admire their bravery. They affect to despise 
the opinion of men, and to live oidy for divine con- 
victions, yet they have not the strength to rise above 
a childish hankering for human applause. When a 
paragraph in a newspaper can exalt the merest paltri-' 
est quack into a philanthropist or a sage, the fame 
seems httle desirable which can so easily be confound- 
ed with a boisterous publicity. None however seek 
it with more insatiate avidity then they who wish 
to be considered in these days what apostles and 
prophets were in days past, the champions chosen by 
the HoUest to do battle for him, for his cause, and for 
his oppressed children. It is in contrast to such 
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degenero^ sons of a period which will be chiefly 
known to after ag^s by its disposition to worship pig- 
mies^ that Spinoza's willingness to bear cheerfully and 
in sUence the pangs and perplexities laid upon him 
seems so beaatif ul. Truly we may read through many 
'^ Lives of the Saints'' before we find anything so 
holy and inspiring as this. Poor Baruch the Jew ! 
There have been fools ignorant enougb and priests 
malignant eaougfai to say that thoa didst dei^ God, 
and that thy whole aka waa to dethrone him from 
the thoo^nts iA men. To such it is sufficient to 
reply that if thou hadst no faith in God^ thoa didst 
live the life of a God : and it will ever be difficult 
to. persuade us that he who was so godlike in his ac« 
tions could be godless in his bdief. 

Besides his modest valor and sublime patience, the 
tilings we most observe in Spinoza are, his hunger 
for the Infinite, his thirst for Deity, his unruffled 
and incessant calm amid speculations so subtle and 
profound, his disregard of worldly advantages, his su- 
periority to worldly temptations, his self-denial, his 
temperance, the simplicity of his tastes and habits, the 
uniform kindness and cordiality of his manners. To 
write philosophy, good or bad, is easier than those 
think who have never tried it; but to teach an ex- 
alted philosophy, which grasps with one hand the 
founda^ns of the universe, and points with the other 
to the everlasting stars and their Maker, yet manifest 
the very essence of this philosophy in strenuous and 
victorious deeds that mock at peril and agony and dis- 
aster, and ask no recompence but themselves, this is 
80 rare a spectacle, that we cannot help bowing down 
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to it as to a miracle when we encoanler it in 
Spinoza. Compare this if not the most persecuted yet 
the most calumniated of those who have endeavoured 
to s^ve mankind by their ideas and their sufferings, 
with Leibnitz the vigorous and original thinker, the 
almost unrivalled in the universality of his knowledge, 
studies and faculties, but the somewhat fawning 
courtier, the irascible, the gross huge feeder, the hun- 
ter for pensions by the dozen, the niggard, the slo- 
ven, and how radiant and lofty as an archangel does 
Spinoza show by the comparison ! And, after all, 
what is the value of a philosophy without the phi- 
losopher? In a religion it matters little whether 
or not we have the good example or even the name of 
its founder. Indeed its empire is generally wide and 
deep and enduring in proportion as it abounds in the 
mythical element. The indefiniteness of its origin 
has a consonance with that which it aims to unfold, a 
higher heaven of the spiritual than has yet been 
revealed to the eyes of our race. Every religion is fer- 
tile in moral results : but it was not to produce those 
results that it arose. Except however where a system 
directly seeks moral results, the character and the 
history of its author are of no importance in rela- 
tion to its influence. But, unHke a religion, a. 
philosophy, unless it be that vague theorizing to 
which the name philosophy is totally misapplied, 
mainly endeavours to generate moral results. It was 
therefore with eminent propriety that Spinoza called 
his great metaphysical work ^'Ethics.'' Now if 
moral results are what all philosophy has chiefly in 
view, there is a link between the teacher and tkt 
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teaching so close and strong, that it cannot be bro- 
ken without destroying all the force and significance 
of the principles taught. If this be admitted, what 
mere drivellers shall we regard an eloquent Cicero 
and an epigrammatic Seneca, the trimming and 
pusillanimous conduct of the first, and the enor- 
mous wealth and the luxurious life of the last, con- 
trasting so strikingly with the doctrines which they 
set forth in flowing rhetoric and in pointed maxim j 
On the other hand, how grand and invincible to oar 
hearts are the utterances of Epictetus and of Marcus 
Aurelius, because each inculcation given is likewise 
the chronicle of what they themselves have valorous] j 
done 1 In reading the profound sayings of the two 
famous Chinese philosophers Confucius and Mencius^ 
which, in wisdom and elevation and eternal adaptation 
to primordial human wants, have never yet been sur- 
passed, and to which the most vaunted discoursings of 
Socrates are very inferior, more than half their 
potency to inspire, incite, instruct, comes to us from 
knowing that (Jonfucius and Mencius were as holy as 
their words were sage, and it is because the men 
were thus venerable, that their precepts have struck 
so deep a root in the grateful memory of their 
countrymen. So natural in the human bosom is the 
wisih to see a philosopher live his philosophy, that it 
is often willing to look with favor on a writer whoso 
philosophy is none of the highest, merely because he 
and his system are the exact expressions of each 
other. It is to this as much as to his real merits 
that Montaigne owes his popularity. His philosophy 
was of the earth, earthy ;— but then he and his phi- 
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[osophy were one. What the instincts of men have 
done in this case^ the enlightened justice of men 
will finally do in the case of Spinoza^ and see in 
him and in his apocalypse one common and celestial 
&ct. 

What precedes may help to explain why 1 have been 
induced to translate a work of Spinoza^s. I wish to 
draw attention to the man through his writings. I 
think it important that these should be studied ; but I 
think it far more important that Spinoza should b« 
known and revered. We best aid the culture and nur- 
ture of the age, by giving it the example of our own 
virtues ; we confer on it a blessing not much less when 
we raise from the dead the example of some on^ of tht 
Lord's Anointed, whom the world has first vilified 
and tortured and then forgotten. It is this resurrec* 
tion that I would fain help in accomplishing for 
Spinoza, though the community is still too much the 
slave of beggarly traditions to permit me to hope that 
tfae task will be other than most arduous. The clouds 
have cleared away from the name of Spinoza in Ger- 
many ; they are rapidly vanishing in France ; it is 
only in England that they yet scowl grimly down. 
This is not altogether the effect of prejudice^ but arises 
in some degree from the distaste of the English as a 
nation for all assuming to be philosophy, which is not 
as piquant as mesmerism or as shallow as phrenology^ 
There are however signs of a better spirit in referpnoe 
to Spinoza. There are not a few who would be wiUing 
to confess with one of the noblest beiugs whom thesa 
modem times have produced, the late John Sterling, 
how pregnant the hints^ how rich the suggestions they 
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owe to Spinoza. The useful and infitrnctive Bistoij 
of Philosophy by Mr Lewes and the excellent artides 
in the Fenny Cyclopaedia, said to be by the same 
audiori on Spinoza and Spinozism, have along with a 
few other generous notices informed that small class of 
readers who think, what the man whom Malebranehe 
called a wreteh and Bayle an atheist really was. Tho 
beginning is made then, and it is only necessary to 
follow up the path already opened* It must be 
confessed that it needs some courage to do so, especially 
after the declaration that my purpose is more to make 
Spinoza venerated than to get his works publicity. 
Some of the ugly names with which he has been so 
lavishly bespattered may be thought suitable when 
thrown at him who attempts the humble labor of 
doing one of the philosopher's productions into tole- 
rable Enghsh. I am not much alarmed by this dan- 
geir, for I conceive it is only a part of the persecu- 
tion which every man must meet, who assumes a 
p^ectly natural attitude toward Ood and the Uni- 
verse. Who can escape the charge of pantheism^ 
that permits his soul to be transfused by the myriad 
influences which flow from field and wood and star 
and ocean, yet still keeps longing for the immensity 
beyond the utmost boundary of the visible P But is 
there no difference between feeling ourselves one with 
the great All, without making nice distinctions between 
mind and matter, and denying tbe personality and 
consciousness of the Supreme. If once we admit that 
he exists, how does it signify what our dreams or 
doubts or conclusions may be regarding the mode by 
whidi be permeates and woiks on the external world ? 
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Prepared as I am however to bear anahrinking^y 
and nnmurmnringlj whatever 6bloaay may be mj 
lot for carrying all that my weak hanos can of dory td 
the grave of the chief among martyr- thinkers^ I deem 
it but just to myself to state that I do not wish to be 
considered an entire and nnqnestioning believer in 
the doci^ines of Spinoza. I am too much disposed 
to claim kindred with him to call him master. In 
so far as what Spinoza has written refers to mora*- 
lity, to theology, and to politics, there are few essential 
particnlars in which we should disagree. But in 
his metaphysical system there are two things exceed- 
ingly distinct; there is first the immense and pro- 
digious but terrible mathematical skeleton which his 
subtle intellect builds up, and throws as calmly into 
space as we drop a pebole into the water, and whos0 
bones, striking a^nst the wreck of all that is sacred 
in belief or bold in speculation, rattle a wild response 
to our wildest phantasies, and drive us almost to think 
in despair that thinking is madness; and there is 
secondly the divinest vision of the Infinite, and the 
divinest incense which the intuition of the Infinite ever 
yet poured forth at the altar of creation. As the mathe- 
matician, Spinoza repels me as much as he attracts 
me as the worshipper. When I see him mounting to 
the skies with the ladder of an audacious logic, I only 
mourn that so wise a man should attempt so peri- 
lous an enterprise, when he could attain what he aims 
at by a much easier road ; but when having reached 
the summit he rushes forward to cast himself the 
humblest of the humble at the feet of the Omnipotent, 
my only impulse is to fall prostrate in burning 
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adoration beside him^ gazing as he gazes with awe 
and love and praise on the mysteries that veil the 
abjss of the Unseen. It is not professed philosophers 
who glance into or feel the true meaning and might 
of Spinoza^ system-mongers or pedants extensively 
read in the history of systems^ or exaggerating French- 
men who gabble eternally about Descartes. His real, 
and proper interpreters are rich religious natures like 
Novalis, and that seek in mathematics not a meagre 
succession and relation of points and Hues, but the* 
fullest clearest highest revelation of that proportion 
which is the basis of all poetry. To such natures 
Spinoza is priest^ friend, guiding and illuminating 
angel. The vast herd of men care for nothing in the 
shape of reasoning ; a certain class from training or 
tendency see reasoning; the few. and the notable 
are they who feel it They alone are philosophers 
whose reasonings can be felt ; and for disciples those 
teachers must have souls kindred to their own. 
Spinoza belongs to the philosophers who must be felt^ 
not felt as we feel Malebranche and St Augustine 
with imaginative excitement and mystical and senti- 
mental emotion, but felt serenely and profoundly as 
'we feel the shadow of forests, the movement of planets, 
and the glory of suns. Perhaps all philosophy mi^ht 
be defindi to consist in feeling that there is somethmg 
deeper than what the world calls feeling. It is for 
education in that deeper feeling that I confess myself 
more indebted to Spinoza than to all others, which 
education if complete would suffice to dissuade me 
from adopting either Spinoza's system or any other 
aa an article of faith. 



The ''Treatise on Polities'' is not Spinoza's 
greatest work. Besides being a fragment, it is in 
all respects inferior to tbe " Ethics '^ and to the 
'^ Theologico-Political treatise/' Spinoza's life was 
too retired and studious to permit him to write as 
well on politics, as on theological, moral, and phi- 
losophical subjects. Nearly every thing therefore in 
the following production which relates to political 
mechanism and actuality is as unreslizable as consti- 
tution-making on paper has ever been. There is no 
best monarchical aristocratical or democratical govern- 
ment, but every government is good according as it 
progressively adapts itself to the nature of a country, 
and to the wants, character, general circamstancesj 
and education of its people. The soil on which a 
government grows is the law of its being, and a \ 
government is bad just in the degree that it neglect* I 
this law. There is nothing in which imitation is more^ 
frequent or more fatal than political action. Thia 
is the source of all the deplorable mistakes which the 
French make in politics. The most innovating na^ 
tions are the most imitative in their innovations, while 
conservative nations like the English always innovate 
with originality. The English government is full ot 
defects, corruptions, monstrosities, instabilities, incon- 
gruities; but then it soaells and tastes of the soil on ' 
which it grows and has for centuries grown ; and this 
forms at once its excellence and its power. But trans- \ 
fer this government to other lands, and it would \ 
become an intolerable nuisance and absurdity. The 
fitness however of the English government for England 
does not prove that it is the best government which 
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exists or has existed ; for has not the Bassian gOTem- 
ment an equal degree of fitness for Bassians ? There 
is no reason why there should not be fifty best possi- 
ble governments at one time in the worlds all differ- 
ing essentially from each other, so that a Treatise on 
Politics should never attempt to give as Spinoza has 
given a statement and illustration in detail of the 
institutions appertaining or thought to appertain to 
particular forms of government in order to their per- 
tection. For the changes of a day might utterly 
destroy such institutions, even if they could be esta- 
blished in entire harmonv with the author's ideas ; and 
an institution once dead, it can never be revived ; for 
the life of an institution is its aiiitah1ftnfi«^ aa ref ifAffda 
time and circumstance. But there are in Politics 
^certain eternal principles, and it is for setting forth 
and elucidating these that the ^'treatise'' of Spinoza 
is so valuable. In no work with which I am acquainted 
are those principles so clearly and forcibly given. 
None is better adapted to set the English mind 
right on subjects frequently discussed, but on which 
its notions are singularly vague shallow and inaccurate. 
I trust therefore that in this its translated form, in 
which I have aimed rather at faithfulness than ele- 
gance, the '' treatise '^ will assist in enlarging and 

• correcting the ideas of my countrymen on matters of 

• pditics ; that further it may excite attention to the 
other writings of Spinoza, and thus induce many to 
bless who have hitherto cursed a name so renerable 
and so great. 



TREATISE ON POLITICS. 



A Letter of the Author to a Fnend^fitted to terve as a preface 
to the following political treatise. 



Dear Friend, 

Thy welcome communication I received yester- 
day. I thank tliee heartily for the interest in me which thou 
dost evince, i would not allow this occasion to pass by, 
unless I were occupied with something which I deem more 
useful, and which 1 consider will be more pleasing to th^e, 
namely with the composition of the political treatise which 
some time ago at thy suggestion I began. Six chapters of 
this treatise are already written. The first contains in a 1 
manner the introduction to the. work itself. The second I 
trea FTPfTI^t uraT right. The third of the right of the highest I 
poweril The fourth what political affairs depend on the \ 
guidance of the higli'est powers. The fifth what the final and 
supreme object is which the community in relation to govern- 
ment should have in view : and the. sixth how a monarchical 
governnient may be so constituted as not to degenerate into 
tyranny. "At present I am occupied with the seventh chapter, 
inlHiich 1 methodically demonstrate all the points of the 
preceding sixth chapter which concern the mode in which 
a well regulated government should be organized and develop- 
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^. I shall then proceed to consider the Aristocratic and ths 
Popular governments, lastly, laws, and other partieular 
miestions having reference to politics. In the meantin>e 
farewelL 



From this statement, the ohiect and plan of tha author 
plainly enough avpear. But first of all disease, and titen 
death, hindered tne author from proceedin|^ fuither than to 
the end of the portion relating to, the aristocracy, as tha reader 
himself will find. 



CHAPTEtt FIRST. 

I. The passions with which we have to eomhat are con- 
ceived hy philosophers as defects into which men fall through 
their own fault; which therefore they are accustomed to 
laugh at, to deplore, or (if they wish to appear better than 
their neighhours) to detest. Thus they think they have done 
something divine and attained the summit of wisdom, when 
they praise in various fashions a human nature which 
nowhere exists, and carp at and depreciate that human 
nature which has an actual existence. For they conceive 
men not such as they are, hut as they wish them to be ; 
whence it has happened, that, instead of ethics, they have 
generally written a satire, while they haye never conceived a 
political system which could be adapted to use, but such a one 
only'as passed for a chimera, or mie ht have been established 
in Utopia or in that golden age of tne poets wh&re least of all 
it was needed. Since therefore of all sciences which have a 
direct application to human life, the theory of politics is 
thought to vaiT most from the practice, it has been concluded 
that none are less fit to govern a republic than theorists or 
philosophers. 

II. But statetmeo on the contrary are regarded as decetving 
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men rather than as giving them profitahle counsel, and aj» r 
estfteraecT lo he cunning rather than wise ; for experience 
teaches them that, as long as there are men, there will be ' 
faults and defects. Whilst therefore they strive to check 
vicious tendencies and actions by those means and arts which 
long use and experience have taught them, and the behests of 
which men led rather by fear than by reason are accustomed 
to obey, they seem to oppose religion, especially in the eyet 
of theologians, who think that the highest powers ought to 
conduct the public affairs according to the same rules of piety 
by which the private man is bound. It cannot be doubted 
however that statesmen have written on political affairs much 
niorehappil^ than philosophers. For as they had experience ~ 
for guide, they have taught nothing which was not of direct 
and practical application. 

HI. And indeed I am thoroughly persuaded, that experi- 
ence.iiaa exhibited all conceivable kinds of government under 
which men can live in prosperity and concord, and likewise 
the means by, which tlie multitude can be guided, or by which 
it canhe ret>uaiued.within certain limits ; and consequeuMyJ 
do not believe that anytliing harmonizing with experience or ' 
practice cati be discovered by mere reflection on this matter, 
which has not already been kngwn and tried. For men are 
tu constituted that they cannot live without a certain com«- 
nion right; but common rights are instituted and public 
affairs are conducted by the shrewdest men, by men aliKe as- 
tute and wary; so that it is scarcely credible, that we can 
eonceive anything of advantage to society in general which 
opportunity or chance has not already brought forth, or which 
tnen occupied with the affairs of the state and providing for « 
its security have not seen. 

IV, When therefore I applied my mind to the considera- 
tion of politics, I did not profess to set forth anything new 
or unheard of, but simply to demonstrate by certain and 
indubitable reasons those things which are most in consonancv 
*ith practice, or to deduce them from the very qualities and 
condition of human nature itself ; and in order to inquire into 
those things that concern this science with the same freedom 
of mind as we' are accustomed to in investigating mathematical 
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^objects, I have carefully endeavoured not to deride, or 

deplore or detest human actions, but to understand tbem ; and 
thus I have contemplated human passions, such as love, hatred, 
anger, envy, the desire of fame, pity, and the other emotions 
of the mind, not as defects in human nature, but as properties 
which belong to it, in the same way as to the nature of air 
belong heat, cold, tempest, thunder,' and other things similar, 
which, though inconvenient, are yet necessary, and have 
determinate causes by which we endeavour to understand 
their nature ; and the mind delights as much in their contem- 
plation as in acquiring a knowledge of those things which 
are agreeable to the senses. 

V. But this is certain, and I have demonstrated it in my 
work on Ethics, that men are of necessity subject to pas- 
sions and are so constituted as to pity The unfortunate, and to 
envy the fortunate, and to be more prone to revenge than to 
pity, and besides, that every one desires that the resi of 
mankind should live in accordance with his notions, should 
approve what he approves and reject what he rejects; 
whence it happens, tnat whereas they all equally seek to be 
the first, they fall into contentions, and strive as much 
88 possible to oppress each other, and he who is victor glories 
more in the harm he does to another than in the good he does 
to himself. And although all are persuaded that Religion on 
the contrary teaches that every one ought to love his neighbor 
as himself, that is that he should defend his neighbour's right 
as strenuously as his own, yet, as we have shown, this persua- 
fion exerts little power over the passions. It becomes 
energetic, it is true, on the death bed, where disease has sub- 
dued the passions themselves, and where man lies utterly 
exhausted ; or in the temple of God where men are not em- 
ployed in commercial dealmgs ; but^it is little felt there where 
it IS most needed, in the court of justice or the court of 
princes. We have likewise shown that reason has great effect 

^ m checking and moderating the passions ; but we have at the 
same time seen, that the way to this which reason indicates is 
exceedingly arduous, so that those who persuade themtelves 
that the multitude, or such whose fretting and anxious work 
18 ttatesmanahip, can be induced to live in obedience to the 
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commaada of reaaon^ ftrfi drPftmiVg i?f ^h*^* Vf" ^'^v^pr^ ryinV\j I 
than a fairy .t«ie or tUe golden age of the poets. I 

VI. A gov ernment therefore whoso safety depends on the f 
honesty of any' 6ne» and whose affairs cannot he properly 
ciSfed^for, unless those who conduct them are willing to act 
honestly, c^imot have say stability, hut that it may be strong 
and enduring, its public affairs must be so ordered that those 
who administer them, whether impelled by reason or by 
passion, cannot be tempted to be dishonest or to act basely. 
No r, as regar ds the safety pf the commonwealth, does it mat- 
terT5y what motives men are induced to administer affairs 
angirf^^EuTonly that they be rightly administered ; for freedom ^ 
ofTBiEd or fortitude is a private virtue ; but the virtue of a 
pyernment is security. 

'VUL Sinp^.^ thP.^r All i^g^, FJ^?^*^^ Vyflybarians nr pivillzi^l^ 

everywhere submit themselves to tlie yoke of customs,, and 
f ornntce riain Kjiid of social existenqe^ the causes. and founda- 
tioHs o^gVernm^nt niuat noj;,b,(^%ug}iUft, J^lj^e^^ 
teytST. hut must be deduced from tne common nature or 
dition of men, which l.ittteadjfi^dojil.thfi lollowiug chapter. 



CHAPTER SECOND. \ 

Of NATU&4|f. SUphT. 

I. in my Theologico-Political treatise I have spoken of 
natural and of civil right, and in my Ethics I have explained 
what sin, merit, justice, injustice are, and also what numan 
freedom is. But in order that those who read this treatise, 
may not be obliged to seek elsewhere, that which has a 
special relation to the treatise itself, I shall once more explain 
and demonstratively show the points referred to. 

II. Everyjiatural thing, whether it exist or not, can be. 
equally conceived ; thus therefore, neither the beginning of the 
existence of natural things nor their continuation in existence 
can he concluded from their mere definition. For their ideal 
essence IS the same after they have begun to eust, as before 
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Aeir em tence. As consequently their beginning to exist 
cannot k)e~ihferred fromliTietr essence, neither can their oon- 
tinuation in existence : for the same power which they need, 
that they may begin to exist, they need that they may 
continue to exist. From which it follows that the power of 
— natural things by which they exist, and consequently by 
which they operate, can be none other than the eternal 
power of God himself. For if another power were created 
It could not conserve itself, nor consequently natural things; 
but precisely the same power wliich it needed to be created, 
it would need to continue in existence. 

III. Hence therefore, inasmuch as the power of natural 
things by which they exist and operate is tne very power of 
God himself, we easily understand what natural ri^ht is. 
For since God has a right to all things, and the ri^ht of Grod 
is nothing other than the power of God himself, m so far as 
this is considered as absolutely free, it hence follows that 
every natural thing has by nature just so piuch right as it 
has of power to exist and to operate | nnce the power of 
every natural thing, by which it exists and operates, is none 
other than the power of God himself, which is absolutely , 
free. 

"TV. By the right of nature I understand the laws 
of nature themselves, or the rules according to which all 
things happen, that is, the power itself of nature ; and thus 
,' the natural right of all nature, and consequently of every 
/ single individual, extends just so far as his power extends; 
/ and therefore whatever any and every man does according 
to the laws of his nature, he does by the highest right of 
nature, and he has only so much right over nature as hit 
power avails. i 

V. If therefore human nature were so constituted, that , 
men lived solely in accordance with the prescripts of reason, | 
and aimed at nothing else, the law of nature, in as far as it if | 
considered as belonging to the human race, would be deter* { 
mined by the power of reason alone. But men ar6 more 
led by blind desire than by reason, and therefore the natural 
power or right of men must be determined not by reason bat 
by the appetite, whatever it may be, by which thrjr ar« 
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linpelled to action and by whieh they strive to conserve 
themselves. I confess indeed, that those desires which do 
not spring from reason are not so much humaii actions as 
passions. But as we are.treating.of.the universal power or 
right of nature, we can here recognize no difference between 
the desires which spring from reason, and those which arise^- 
within us; from other causes : since the latter no less than 
the^brmer are effects of nature, and express the natural 
force by which Man strives to continue in his being. For 
man whether wise or ignorant is a portion of nature, and all 
that by which any one is detennined to action, must be ascri- 
bed to the power of nature, in as far as thb can be defined by 
the nature of this or of that man. For man whether led by 
resson or merely by desire, does nothing but in accordance 
with the kws and rules of nature, that is (by the fourth sec- 
tion of this chapter), does nothing but in accordance with 
n atural rig ht 

— VI. But many believe that the ignorant disturb more 
than follow the order of nature and conceive of men in 
nature as a state within the state. For they..§88ert that the 
human minclhss not-been produced by any natural causes, 
but created immediately by God, and thereby rendered 
80 independent of other thinge, as to have absolute power of 
determining itself and of using reason aright. But experi- 
ence teaches more than enough that it is no more in our 
poweOdliave a sound mind than a sound body. Since 
moreover everything, as far as it is able, strives to conserve 
its Being, we cannot doubt that if it were equally in our 
power to live according to the prescripts of reason, as to 
be led by blind desire, all would seek the guidance of reason 
and wisely order their life ; which is by no means the case. 
For every one is the slave of the particular pleasure to which 
he is most attached. Nor do theologians remove this 
difficulty, when they assert that the cause of this inability is 
a vice or sin of human nature which derives its origin from 
the fall of the first parent. For if it was in the power of the 
first man to stand rather than to fall, and he was sound in 
faculty and had perfect control over his own mind, how did 
it happen that he the wise and the prudent fell T But thoy 
2 
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say he was deceived and tempted by the Devil. Bat who 
was it, that led astray the Devil himself 7 Who, I ask, 
rendered this, the most excellent of intelligent creatures, 
so mad, that he wished to be greater than God? Could 
he render himself thus mad, he who had a sane mind and 
strove as much as in him lay to conserve his Being ? How, 
moreover, could it happen that the first man in possession of 
his entire mental faculties and master of his will, should he 
both open to temptation and suffer himself to be robbed of 
his mind ? For if he had the power of using his reason aright 
he could not be deceived : for as far as in him lay, he necessa- 
rily sought to conserve his own Being, and the sanity o| his 
mmd. But it is supposed that he had this in his power, 
therefore he necessarily conserved his sane mind, neither 
could he be deceived. Which is evidently false-icom his 
history ; and consequently it must be granted that il. was not 
in the power of the first man to use reason aright, but that 
he like us was subject to passions. * 
_ VII. That man however, like other individuals,, atrives, as 
much as in him Kes, to conserve his being, no one can deny. 
For if any difference could here be conceived, it could onlv 
be admitted on the supposition that man had a free will. 
For the freer we conceive man to be, the more we are 
compelled to grant that he must necessarily conserve himself 
and be master of his own mind, which every one who does 
V .^not confound liberty with chance will readily concede to me. 
""T^ Tor freedom is a virtu e »y ppyfjirttnix; wKatever therefore 
"" argues the inability of man, cannot be referred to his free- 
dom. Wherefore man cannot by any means be called free, 
in that he cannot exist or in that he cannot use his reason, 
but only insofar as he has the power of existing and acting 
according to the laws of human nature. The more, there- 
fore, we consider man as free, the less can we say that he 
can leave reason unused and prefer evil to good , and God 
who exists absolutely free, has thus necessarily intelligence 
and operation ; that is, he exists and has intelligence and 
operation from a necessity of his nature. For it is indubi- 
table, that God operates with the same liberty with which he 
exists ; as therefore God exists by a necessity of his nature, 
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he also acts bv a necessity of his nature, that it he acta with 
absolute freedom. 

VIII. We therefore conclude that it is not in the power of 
every man, always to use reason, and to stand on the highest 
pinnacle of human freedom ; and that nevertheless, every 
one, as far as in him lies, strives to conserve his being, and 
(as eyet3r"dtt6' has only so much right as he has m ight) 
cvery*ort§, V^helhftif 'Wise'ioiflgftdYant,' In Wtf&fSVef' he strives 
aniacfe,l)y the lllgh^t' right of nature so strives and acts. 
Whence it follows that the right and institution of nature , 
under which all men are born and for the most part live, \ 
forbid nothing except what is included in no one's desire and 
ability, that niey condemn neither contentions, nor hatreds, 
nor anger nor frauds, nor absolutely anything which appetitp 
solicits. Nor is this wonderful. For. nature is not bounded 
by the law s of human reason, which have in view nothing 
but the real T)enefit and conservation of men, but by infinite 
other laws, which have regard to the eternal order of 
limvetsal nature, of which man is only a small part, all 
individuals by the sole necessity of that order being/ 
determined in a certain mode to exist and to operate. What*! 
ever thecefoifi in^ nature seems to us ridiculous, absurd or bad,"^ 
is so because we see things only in part, and are in a great 
measure-ignorant of the order and connection of universal 
nature, and because we wish that all things should be directed 
according to the inculcations of our reason, whereas what 
reason declares to be bad, is not bad in relation to the order ! 
and laws~bf universal nature, but only in relation to the laws 
of our own nature. 

IX."Besid£S it £qUo.W8 that every one is so long under the -^ 
ri ght oF an other, as he is under the might of another, and is "" " 
under his own right in so far as he is able to repel all force, 
to revenge as seems best to him any injury he has suffered, 
and in general to live in such a way as is most agreeable to his 
disposition. 

X. One man has another man in his power when he keeps 
him in chains, or takes from him arms and the means of de- 
fence or of flight, or inspires him with fear, or so binds him 
to himself by benefiis conferred, that the person obliged 
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prefers complying with the humor and living according to th« 
opinion of his henefactor to following hia own impulses and 
com-ictions. He who has another in his power in the first 
or second manner, possesses his hody only hut not his mind ; 
in the third or fourth manner however, he possesses his mind 
as well as his hody ; yet no lunger than while fear or hope 
continues ; either of which heing removed, the suhject man 
comes under his own right. 

XI. The faculty of judging also can onlv so far he under 
the control of another, as it is possihle for the mind to be de^- 
ceived by another. Fiom which it follows that the jQind ia 

-- only so far its own master as it can use reason aright! Ind 
inasmuch as human power must not be estimated by strength 
of body but by fortitude of mind, it hence follows that those 
are most their own masters who most excel in reason, and are 
most guided by it ; and therefore I call a man perfectly free 

-in so far as he is guided by reason, because in so far ha 
is determined to action by causes, which by his nature and 
without going beyond it can be adequately understood, 
though he is necessarily determined to action by them. For 
liberty, as we have shown in the seventh section of thi« 
chapter, does not remove the necessity of action but 
posits it. 

XII. A promise given to another, by which merely in words 
^ someone agrees to do this or that, which according to his 

right he could omit or the contrary, remains valid only 

/ so long as his will who has given the promise does not change. 

jFor he who has the power of dispensing with his pronriae, 

/has not in reality ceded his right, but he has merely spoken 

/certain words. If therefore he who by the right of nature is 

I his own judge, believes that from the promise given more 

I harm than benefit would flow, he deems in accordance with 

\ the opinion of his mind that the promise must be dispensed 

with, and by the right of nature he dispenses with it accord* 

singly. (Bff Section Ninth of this Chapter,) 

Xill. If -two persons agree together to unite their 
energies, they, thus, united, have more power and conse- 
quently have more right over nature, than if each of them 
were alune, uid the greater the number who thus join their 
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ne edi and itren gthsp to madi the more right will thej ^Ito- 
g et¥er ha ve. 

Xlv. m so far as men are hrought into conflict hj anger, 
envy, or any other feeling of hatred, in so far they are 
driven in divers directions and are opposed to each other, 
and are the more to he dreaded the more they excel the other 
animals in power, cunning and sagacity; and because men for 
die qiost p art are liable by nature to passions (as in thefHtk 
Mcl'cf the pfVeedtng chapter we have sUUe^, men are thug 
b v nature en emies. For he is my greatest enemy, whom I 
have most to dread, and against whom I have chiefly to 
guard. 

XV. Siflce, however <(by the ninth section of this chapter) 
every one, in. a. natural state, is so long his own master as he 
can protect himself from the oppression of another, and since 
one aTone wbUtd' try in vain to protect himself against all, it 
heh'gy f o llo w s that as long as the right of men is determined 
by every one singly and belongs to every one singly, so long 
it is no right at^all, but exists rather in idea than in reality, as 
ihereTs" no security for its maintenance. And it is certain 
that every one has so' much the less power and consequently 
80 much the less right, the more he has cause to be m fear. 
To whigkls to be added that without mutual assistance men 
can scarc_ely sustain their life and cultivate their mind; and 
thus we^ c onclude th at the rjeht of nature, which belongs to 
th e hm flLffl.Jace«.canJscarce Iybe cori ceTved except where m.en 
hftvp nnmmf^T) j^jgljllH^ j^n d Unite m the defence of a territo ry 
so as to i[)ea Dle to inhabli: and cultivate it, to repel every 
attaclcTand to^ITve according to arrangements to which all 
have KTonsented. For (5y tlie thirteenth section of this chap-- 
^/IRe more they thus unite themselves, so much the more 
right have they all together ; and if the scholastics, for tht 
reason that men in a natural state are scarcely able to main- 
tain their lights, are disposed to conclude that man is a 
social animal, I have no wish to contradict them or ground 
for doing so. 

XVI. When men have common rights, and are all led, as 
if bygone, mind, it is certain (by the diirteenth section of this 
chapter) that each of th^m has just so much the less of 
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right B8 all the others together are more powerful than he, 
' that is, that he in reality has no other risht over nature 
except what the common right concedes him. And what- 
ever, hy the consent of all, he Is commanded, he is hound to 
do, or (by the fourth section of this chapter) he can b y n ghl. 
be forced thereto. - -^ 

— XVII. This right, which is determined by t he pow er of the 
multitude, i fl UtfUftUy Mlled gqvft nment AnglirpiOgesges 
^ this right absolutely and'WfthotitTtiaiiCition, who by common 
consent has (he guidance of {he" commonwealth, which con- 
sists in establishing, interpreting, abolishing laws, fortifying 
cities, deciding on war and peace, &c. But if this^guidance 
belongs to a council composed of the mass oTthe people, then 
the government is called Democracy ; if entrusted to certain 
persons chosen from among the rest. Aristocracy ; aod finally 
if the guidance of the commonwealth and consequently the 
government are given to one individual. Monarchy. 

XVIII. From what we have stated in this chapter, it is 
evident that in a state of nature, there cannot be any sin, or 
^^ if any one sm, tie sins agains£ himself and not agaihst'others ; 
for by the right of nature, no one unless willing, is bound to 
seek the pleasure or obey the commands of another, or to 
consider anything as good or bad, except what by his own 
perception he finds to be good or evil ; and by the right of 
nature nothing is absolutely prohibited except what no one is 
able to do. (See the fifth and eight sections of this chapter,) 
But sin is an action which is ccmtrary to right. If men were 
constrsined by the institution of nature to be led by reason, 
then all would necessarily be led by reason. For the ordi- 
nance^ of nature are the ordinances of God (by sections second 
and third of this chapter) and these God has established with 
the same freedom wherewith he exists, and they thus result 
from the necessity of the divine nature (See section seventh of 
this chapter) and consequently they are eternal and cannot 
be violated. But men are chiefly led by appetite without 
reason, and yet they do not disturb but follow the order of 
nature ; and therefore the man of weak and ignorant mind is 
no more bound by the right of nature to conduct his life 
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wjgely than the man svfleriDg from diaeaae ia bomid to 
be soand in T>ody. 

XIXTHus a sin cannot be lupposed except where there is 
gov ernm ent »iid wlieu umw e quemlj/ wflA at-Jg-good' and what . 
evil is decre ed hy 'fte. common right of the entire common- ', 
we^tfiTan^TwlieEa-r^y section sixth of^is chapter} no one > 
doesTw^ung by right except what he does m accordance 
wiUilhe common determination or consent. For (as woe hoot 
rioted in t^ preceding section) that is sin which cannot be"' 
done by right or which is forbidden by right; for obedience 
18 thfe slead^^ur will to do that which by right la good, and 
vhich in'^cprdance with the common determination ought 
to be'^one. 

XX. We are accustomed to call sin whatever is done 
in opposition to the dictates of sound reason, and to call the 
steaunurvdll to moderate appetites according to the prescripts 
of reason, obedience; which I would certainly approve^ 
if human liberty consisted in the licentiousness of appetite 
and slavery in ine rule of reason. But in as much as human 
libertv is all the ^eater the more man can be led by reason, 
and toe more he is able to moderate his appetites, we cannot 
widiout gross impropriety call rational life ooedience and that 
sin, whidi is really a weakness of mind, and not a license 
which the mind gives itself, or a thing by which man can be 
a slave rather than free. {Sse section* seventh and elevenlh of 
ihii chapter,) 

XXI. But^ reason teaches men to exercise piety and to i 
be of a good i^d tranquil mind, which can only happen under j 
a government, and as besides it is impossible that the mass of | 
men can be led as if by one mind, as is required in a govern- f 
ment, unless they have rights which have been instituted 
according to the prescripts of reason, it is not in any* degree 
improper, for men to call that sin, which is done contrary to 
the dictate of reason, since the rights of a government truly 
good must be instituted in accordance with the prescripts of 
reason (See section eighteenth of this chapter). For the 
grounds of my statement that man in a natural state sins 
against reason, if he sins at all : see chapter fourth, section! 
fourth and fifth, where it is shown, in what sense we can say 
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-^ that he who poiaenes govennnent havhig obtdnad it by 
the right of nature, ie bound by laws, and can sin. 

XaII. As to what relates to religion, it Is also certain, 
that man is the freer and the more obedient to himself, the 
more he loves God and reveres him with his whole souL But 
when we look, not to the order of nature, of which we are 
ignorant, but to the mere dictates of reason which include 
religion, and likewise consider that they were revealed to us 
by God, as if speaking within us, or that they were revealed 
to prophets and thus took to a certain extent the place of 
rights, we can say, humanly speaking, that the man obeys 
God who loves him with his' whole soul, and that on the con- 
trary he sins who is led by blind desire. In the meantime 
we must remember that we are in the power of God, as clay 
in the power of the potter, who from the same mass can make 
some vessels to honor and others to dishonor, and that man 
can indeed act against the decrees of God, in so far as these 
have been incribed as if rights, in our mind, and in the mind 
of prophets ; but can accomplish nothing against the eternal 
decree of God, which is inscribed in universal nature, and 
which has regard to the order of all nature* 

XXI II. As therefore strictly considered sin and obedience 
*■ ' cannot be conceived of except under a government, it ia the 

same with jusdoe and iiyustice. For there is nothing in na- 
ture of which it can be said that it belongs to one person and 
not to another, for all things belong to all, who have the 
power to maintain their claim to them* But in a common- 
wealth, where by common right it is decreed what belongs to 
one person and what to another, he is called just, whohaa the 
steadfast will to give to every one what belongs to him ; he 
on the other hand unjust who endeavours to appropriate 
what is another's. 

XXIV. Besides I have shown In mj Ethics, that praise 
and blame are emotions of joy and gnef, accompanied by 
the Idea of human virtue or of human weiJuiess as cauae. 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 
Of tHB RioHT ar Tnn HiflKiaf JgoKEis. 

L The conatitntion of every goyernment \9 called civil 
(eiviliii) ; the entire body of government however is called &• — 
ffate (civitas), and the common or general affairs, which de- 
pend on the direction of him who possesses the government, 
tbe commonwealth. Men are therefore called citizens, in so 
far S8 they enjoy by civil right all the advantages of the state, 
and scrtijeets in so far as they are bound to obey all the insli- 
tatioDs or laws of the state. That there are three kinds of civil 
constitution, namely Democracy, Aristocracy and Monarchy 
I have shown in the seventeenth section of the preceding 
chapter. At present before beginning to treat of each apart, 
I shall first demonstrate what the things are which belong to 
a ciT3~con8iitution in general, and here before all comes to 
be coEoidsted the highest right of the state or of the highest 
powers. 

II. From the fifteenth section of the preceding chapter it 
appears that the right of government or of the highest powers 
is qotUng else thaa^fberx^t of nature, which is determined 
QotTythe ])ower of each individual, but by that of the mass 
vfien led as it were by one mind : that is, as every one in a natu- 
t&Tstale* so likewise the body and mind of the entire govem- 
laent have iust so much right as they have might ; and there- ^ 
fore eai ? h amgl e. citizen or subiect has just so much less right [ 
^ ^ ^t$ in itself surpasses bim in might (see the sixteenth ( V 
Mc^ton of the preceding chapter) and^ consequently each X" 
citizen does nothing and has nothing by right except what he J) 
i>a6Ie io defend by the common decree of the state. 
ITT. II tiie state concede to any one ihe right and conse- 
quently the power (for otherunse by section twelfth of the 
frtct&tff chapter it gave him only words) of living according 
to his mind, it thereby surrenders its right and transfers it 
to him to-xhom it has given such power. If however it has 
ipren this power to one or more, so that each lives according 
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to his own mind, it has by that very act divided the govern- 
mssk-and if finally it has given to each oT the citizens this 
power, it has thereby destroyed itself and there remains no 
more a state, but everything returns to' a "state of nature as 
is manifest from what precedes ; and thus it follows, that it 
is in no manner conceivable, that by the constitution of a 
state any one should be permitted tor Hve according foHis own 
mind, and consequently the natural right which every ~6ne has 
of being his own judge ceases altogether in a civil state. I 
■ay expressly hy the eonstituiion of a state ; for thejiiitural 
right of no one (if we consider the thing properly) c eases in 
a civil state. For man whether in a natural or inA civil state 
acts according to the laws of his nature and con8ul.ts his own 
interest Man, I say, in both states, is led by hope or by 
fear, to do this or that or to omit doine it ; but the pna^ipal 
difference between the two states is, that in a civil state all 
fear the same things, and that the cause of security and the 
direction of life are for all the same, whereby^ however, the 
faculty of judeins appertaining to each ceaaes not For he 
who has resolved to obey the mandates of a state, either 
because he fears its nower, or because he loves tranqaillity, 
truly consults, according to his mind, his own security and 
his own benefit. 

IV. Besides we cannot conceive that it should be permitted 
to every one to interpret the decrees or rights of the state. 
For if this were permitted to every one, he would be by that 
very fact his own judge; whilst every one would be totally 
unable to excuse or to commend his own actions under the 
appearance of right, and consequentlv every one would 
direct his life according to his own mind, which (by the pre- 
ceding section) is absurd. 

V. We see therefore that every one is not under his own 
right, but under that of the state, all whose commands he is 

> boimd to execute, and that he has no right to decide what if 
just and' what unjust, what pious and what impious ; but oa 

- the contrary since the body of government must be conducted 
as if by one mind, and consequently the will of the state as 

. the will of all must prevail, he must look on what tht state 

\ decrees to be good and just, as if it were decreed ky eaefa 
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mem ber of the s tate ; and thus though a tubject may regard 
the deci:ee» M tSl»«tate as unjust, be is nevertheless bound to 
obej^jfifim. 

iT. But it may be objected, whether it be not contrary to 
die dictates of reason to submit ourselves to the judgment of 
another,, and consequently whether the civil state be not 
repugnant to reason ; from which it would follow that the 
dvirsfate is irrational and able to be created only by men 
destitate of reason, but not at all by those who are led by 
reason. But since reaaon teaches nothing contrary to 
nature, sound reason cannot counsel, that every one should 
remam his^OFH master M long as mea ax:e subject to passions 
(by the fifteenth section of the preceding chapter) that is, 
(by the fifth section of chapter First,) reason denies that this 
can be done. Moreoverre^on.hy..ail.meana.teache8. to seek 
peace, which GflJiaci he .obtained, unless the common lights 
of the, state are maintained inviolate, and thus the more a 
man is led by reason, that is (by section eleventh of the 
preceding chapter) the freer he. ia» the more constantly w31 
ne fthftfirvn tlift wigli i^ftl the state, and obev the mandate9 of i 
theJyghfist.njDwar .vho4& aub^eci-^haJs. . It is further to bo J 
considered, tnat the civil state is natiurally instituted for the ' 
removal of general fear and the destruction of general 
wret chednes s^ and hence it chiefly aims at that, which every 
one who led, by reason, would in a natural state strive after, 
but in~ vain (by the fifteenth section of the preceding 
cfiSpter) ; wherefore if a man who is led by reason, is required 
St any time by the mandate of the state, to do something 
which he knows to be repugnant to reason, this disadvantage 
it immensely compensated by the benefit which he draws 
from the civil state itself ; for it is also a law of reason, to 
choose the leaat of two evils, and hence we are able to con-- 
clude that a man is doins nothing contrary to the prescripts 
of his reason, insofar as he does what the reason of the state A 
lequires him to do : which every one will more easily coo-/ 
cede to us when we have explained how f ar the poy^r fmd, 
consequently the right of the state extend'."^ 

TlfvTvret ol all It 'must be considered, that ^ in a aatufttl 
ilale (by the eleventh article of the pitteeding chi^^ter) the 
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man is the mott powerful, and has most control over him self 
and fairr^urces, whois ted by reason, thus also a 3tate will 
he most powerful* and most its own master* which iaJiaaed on 
and directed by reason. For the right of the state is deter- 
' mined by the power of the multitude when led as if by one 
mind, out this union of minds cannot by any means be 
conceived, unless the state chiefly aim at that,, which snnnd 
veason teaches to be useful to all men. 

VIII, In the second place it comes to be considered* thtt 
subjects are insofar not under their own right but under thtt 
oC the state, as they fear its power or threats or love a civil 
constitution (by the tenth article of the preceditig ekmpter) 
I Whence it follows that all to the doine of which a man eao 
//he induced neither by rewards nor oy threats, does not 
belong to the rights of the state. For instance, no man can 
surrender his faculty of JudglfTg ; for by w.haf rewards or 
threats can a man be induced tu believe tliat the whole is 
greater than its part, or that God does not exist, or that th6 
body which he sees to be finite is an Infinite Being, or in 
eaneral to believe anything which is contrary to what he 
Feels and thinks ? Thus also bv what rewards or IHreats can 
• man be induced to love what he hates, or to hate what 
he loves ? And connected with the present point are those 
Ihinffs to which human nature is so abhorrent, that it looks 
on them as worse than all that is bad, as for example that a 
man should come forward as a witness against himself, thlt^ 
he should inflict phj'sical torture on himself, that he should 
murder his parents, that he should not try to avoid death, 
and similar things to which no one can be induced either 
by rewards or by threats. But if we sav, that the state has 
the right or the power to command such things, we cannot 
conceive it in anv other sense than that in which \t might be 
said that a man has a right to be insane and delirious ; for 
what else than madness can the right be to which no one can 
be bound? I speak here, however, expressly of those things 
which do not belong to the right of the state, and which are 
most abhorrent to human nature. For merelv because a 
fool or a madman can be indnced by no rewards or threats 
to execute the mandates of ' the state, or because, from 
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attachment to this or that religion the one or the other deemc 
the rights of the government as worse than all that is bad, it 
does not therefore follow that the riehts of the state are not \ 
valid, seeine that the majority of the citizens yield to the ^X* 
restraints they impose; and hence, since those who fear 
nothing and nope nothing, are so far their own masters {by , 
tectum tenth of the preceding chapter) they^oxst^ thsifd/ae {h^ 
tection fourteenth of the precedtna chapter) th^ enemies of 
the ^ov^ernment, which has the right to coerce them. 

I}C lliirdly and finally it comes to be considered, that < 
tho sejhings by which most men are rendered indignant do j 
not a ppertain to the right. of the state. For it is certain that I 
men conspire from an impulse of nature, either on account 
of some common lear, or from a desire of revenging &ome 
common iniury; and since the right of .the state is deter^ I 
mi ned by th e j^eneral power of the community, it is certain i 
that Uie right and power of the state are diminished in the I 
exasLdfigxee, that it gives cause for many to conspire. The i 
state has certainly much to fear, and like every citizen, or ' 
man in a natural condition, the state has so much the less the 
enjoyment of its right, as it has ^eater cause for fearing. — 
So much for th.e right of the highest powers over subjects ; 
bu before treating of the right of those over others the que»- 
tion which is usually moved touching religion requires to be 
answered. • 

X. For it may be objeeted to us, whether the civil state 
andjhe obedience of the subjects such as we have shown to 
be necessary in the civil state, does not take away religion by . 
whichjEfiLAiahound. to worship God. But if we consider the \*' 
thing in itself, we shall find nothing fitted to raise up a 
difficulty or a doubt. For the mind in so far as it uses 
feason is not under the jurisdiction of the highest powers, but 
under its own (By section eleventh of this chapter). And } 
therefore the true knowledge and love of God, and love j 
toward our neighbour can he subject to the control of none ; | 
(hy section eight of this chapter) and if besides we reflect I 
that the highest exercise of charity is that which aims at 
protecting peace and procuring concord, we cannot doubt 
that he has really fulCUed liis duty who affords to every one 
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as muchhdb, as the right8.of_the jtate, tfiat ist as con cord 
anSTtran quTDity^ermit. In relation to^extBrnal worship, it is 
certain, that ft is neither a Help nor a hindrance to the true 
knowledge of God, and to the love which necessarily flows 
therefrom ; and therefore that it cannot he regarded as of 
such imnortance, as that for its sake public peace and tran- 
auillibf deserve to be disturbed. Besides it is certain that I by 
tne right of nature, that is (by section third of the preceding 
chapter) by divine decree have no special vocation to defend 
religion ; for I have not, as the disciples of Christ formerlv 
had, the power to cast out unclean spirits and to work 
miracles, which power however is so necessary to propagate 
religion in places where it is forbidden, that without it, not 
ohly according to the common saying, are oil and labor lost, 
but great and numerous troubles arise of which all ages offer 
most fatal examples. Every one, therefore, wherever he 
may be', can worship God wim trae rehgioii, and take heed to 
himself as is ihe duty of the privafe man. A.s to iha rest, the 
care of propagating religion must be committed to God» and 
to ^e highest powers, on whom alone fr watchfulness for ihe 
interests of the commonwealth is incumbent. But I return to 
my subject. 

XI. After having explained the right of the highest 
powers over the citizens, and the duty of subjects* it remains 
for us to consider the right of those powers over other things 
which, after what has been said, will not be difficult to shew. 
For since (by the section second of this chapter) the r^ht of 
the highest power is none other than the right of nature it- 
self, it follows that two governments stand toward each other, 
^'Vfjgg n^^n injj at ^^^ pf ^ Q ature. with this exception that a 
sfatecan guarditself from heme; oppressed bv another, which 
man in a natural state cannot, since he is daily weighed down 
by sleep, is often assailed by disease and suffering of mind, 
is at last overtaken by old ase, and is moreover liable to 
many other troubles from which the state can guard itself, 

XII. A state has therefore so far rights of hia own as it 
can protect itself, and can guard against being oppressed by 
aqfluiec. (by section ninth and fifteenth of the preceding 
chapter) and {by •§€l¥m tenth aniftfUenth of ihe preceding 
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chapter) it is so far under the juriadiction of another as it 
fean the poMrer of another state, or is hindered by it from 
accooiplisning what it wishes, or finall]; in so far as it needs 
its assistance for its maintenance and growth ; for we can in 
no case doubt, that if two states are willing to lend each 
other mutual assistance, they are both together stronger, and 
consec^uently together possess more right than each of them 
jllone. (See section thirteenth cf the preceding chapter). 

XIII. These things can be more clearly understood if we . 
consider that two states are by_nature enemies. For men ^ 
(by section fourteiaiK of the preceding chapter) in a natural 
state are enemies. Those therefore, who apart from tMe 
state, retain the right of nature, remain enemies. If there- 
fore one state wishes to bring war on another state and seizes 
the extremest means thereto, to bring it under its jurisdic- 
tion, it can by right do so, since for it to carry on war, it 
suffices for it to have the adequate will. On peace however 

it can determine nothing except with the concurring will of 
the other state. Whence it loUows that the rights of war 
belong Jo states singly ; the rights of peace however do not 
bel ong to o iie state singly, but at the least to two states which 
on t hat ac coiint are called confederate states. ^. 

XIV, This league of states remains so long established| as 
the cause of confederation exists, wbether the fear of loss, or 
the H^e of gain, but if the fear or the hope \s taken away 
from one of the states, it becomes again its own master {by 
Hctwn tenth of the preceding chapter) and the hand by 
which the states were joined to each other is broken of itself, 
and henpe each single state has the perfect right oi diasolvingl 
the alliance whenever it wishes, and no one can say that iu 
acts eitiher guHefully or perfidiously, in breaking faitj^ 
as soon as the cause of fear or of hope is removed, sinceinis 
condition was equal for each of the contracting psrties, 
namely that the one which should first find itself out of fear 
should enter on i{s own rights again, and use these according 

to the conclusion of its own mind ; besides that an ag reement » i 

for the. future is made only on the**supposISoirthat all the \\ 

preceding, circumstances remain the same^ but if these changer II 

the relations and obligations of the whole matter also change j ) 
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and each of the alKed states reserves to itself for this reason, 
the right of consulting its own interest and each of them 
therefore strives as much as it can to be out of fear, to gain 
back its own rights, and to hinder the other from becoming 
more powerful. Consequently if any state complains that it 
has been deceived, it ought not to blame the confederate 
state for bad faith but itself for folly, in trustins; its welfare 
to another, which is its own master, and for which the pros- 
perity of its own government is the highest law. 

X V. To states which have contracted a peace with each 
other, it is competent to determine questions which may arise 
regarding conaitions of peace or regarding laws to the 
execution of which they have mutually pledged themselves, 
since the rights of peace do n>ot belong to one single state but 
to two or more contracting states ; {by the thirteenth secHim 
of this chapter) but if they cannot agree on these points they 
are thereby driven to the state of war. 

XV I . 1 he greater the number of states that conclude peace 
with eaclv other^so much the less is each to be feared by the 
rest, or which is the same thing, so much the less has each of 
them the power of carrying on war ; but so much the more 

^ is each of them bound to observe the conditions of peace, 
that is {by the thirteenth section of the ehapter) so much the 
less it is in possesHion of its own rights, while so much the 
more must it submit itself to the common will of the allied 
powers. 

XVII. Besides the faith the keeping of which sound 
reason and religion teach is here by no means interfered 

: with ; for neither reason nor religion teaches that every 
promise which is given must be kept. I am not bound to 
keep faith with him to whom I have promised to guard 
safely money which he has secretly entrusted to my custody, 
if I learn or think that I know that what has been given me 
to keep is stolen ; I ought rather, to make every endeavor 
to procure the restoration of the money to its rightful owner. 

I Thus also if the highest power has promised to do something 
for another, which afterwards time or reason has proved or 
seemed to prove to be hurtful to the weal of the community 
it is bound at once to break faith. Since therefore Scripture 
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does not teach except in general terms that faith should be 
kept, and leaves the particular cases of exception to the judg- 
ment of each indiviaual, it thus sets forth nothing contrary 
to what [ have just been establishing. 

XVIII. But in order not to break too often the thread of 
discourse, and to avoid being obliged subsequently to answer . 
similar objections, I wish it to be kept in mind, that I have 
demonstrated all these things from the universal necessity of 
human nature wherever and however observed, namely horn 
the universal effort of all men at self conservation, an 
indwelling effort in them all, whether ignorant or wise, and 
hence in whatever manner men are considered, and whether 
as led by passion or by reason, the thing is the same, 
because as we have said the demonstration is universal. 



CHAPTER FOURTH. 

Qp THE A^'f A"^" ^^ State ^ ^mmittrd to THE guidance 
OP THE Highest Powers. ~ 

I. In the preceding chapter we have demonstrated the 
right of the highest powers which is determined by their 
might, and we have seen that it chiefly consisted in this, that 
there be, as it were, one spirit of government by which all 
must be led ; so that those powers alone have the right to 
decide what is ffood, what bad, what just, what unjust, that 
is, what by each or by all together must be done or left 
undone, and hence we saw that to them alone belongs the 
right of making laws, of interpreting them in any parti- 
cular case, that a question respecting them arises, and of 
deciding whether the given case is contrary or according to 
law ; {see sections third, fourth, fifth of the preceding chapter) 
likewise the right of carrying on war, of fixing and offering 
3 
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conditions of peace or of accepting these when offered. 
{See eectioM twelfth and thirteenth of the preceding chapter,) 

II. Since all tnese thin^Sj as well as the peans required 
for thdr exectnlofiy are affairs having regard to the entire 
body of the government, that is to Uie coroinon wealth, it 
follows hence that the commonwealth is solely ^dependent on 
the guidance of him who possesses the highest power ; and 
consequently it foUows- ihat-iMr-iiRr light of the highest 
power alone, to judge the actions of each individual, and to 
nold him responsible for these, to punish criminals, to settle 
Questions of right between the citizens, to appoint persons 
SKilled in the laws which it has promulgated, to administer 
these in its place; furthermore the right of administering 
and arranging all means for peace and war, of founding and 
fortifying cities, of leading armies, of distributing muitary 
employments, and of commanding what it wishes done, and 
of sending and receiving ambassadors on the subject of 
peace, and finally of raising taxes for all these various 
expenses. 

III. Since therefore it is the right of the highest power 
alone to administer public affairs, or to choose officers for 
that purpose, it follows that a subject usurps the government, 
who following his own judgment merely, and without the 
knowledge of the supreme council of the nation, has under- 
taken any public affair, although what he intended to do,- 
he believed to be of the highest benefit to the state. 

IV. But the questio n is frequently put^ w hether thc-high- 
est power is bound bV laws" and consequently wbdhfiL it 
can^jJjT — JtOtT" since the words law and sin have reference 
usually not only to the rights of the state but also to the 
common rules of all natural things, and especiall;^ of reason, 
we cannot absolutely sav, that the state is restric^jed. hy.?9 
l aws or t hat it cannot sini For 'if the staf e were bound by 
nd'liws or rules, witlfdtrt which it could not be the state, not 
as rimtnral thing bnt as a chimera could the state be re- 
garded. The state sins therefore when it does or permits to 
begone, those things -which can be the cause of its ruin, and 
thus we sav that it sins in the same sense in which philoso- 
phers or physicians say that nature sins, and in this sense we 
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can say that the state sins, when it does anvthiny contrar y to J 
tha^prftj^rri pbt nf i-qn>^nn . r Or ihe state h most In possession I 
of its r ights wh en it actitrccnrding to" tH^ prescripts of reason! 
(by section seventfTof the preceding chapter) : in so far there- 
fore as jt act s contrary to reason ju9t so far it is wanting to it- 
BelfjjrjmsT And these things can be more clearly shown if we 
consider, that when we say that every one is able to deter- 
mine what he likes on a thing which is his right, this power 
is limited not only by the ability of the agent but by the 
fitness of the instrument. When I say for instance that I 
can by right do with this table what I likt*, assuredly I do 
not understand thereby, that 1 have the right to make this 
tbble eat grass :. thus, also when we say, that men are not 
under their own jurisdiction but under that of the state, we 
do not understand that men put off human nature and as- 
sume another nature; or hkewise, that the state has the. 
right of causing men to fly, or which is equally impossible of 
making men view with honor what is ridiculuus or disgust- 
ing; but that certain circumstances occur, which being 
supposed, the reverence and fear of subjection toward the 
statft are likewise supposed and which being removed the 
reverence the fear and with them the state itself perish. 
The state therefore in order to the maintenance of its rights 
is hound ^ niavnitAJA . the cause* '<>ff«>ir and of reverence; 
otherwise, it ceases to be the stat?. For it is as impossible 
for the possessor or possessors of the goverirmehT,~To run 
about driink or nuked with prostitutes in the public places, 
to turn player, openly to violate or contemn the laws made • 
by themselves, yet nevertheless retain the dignity of office, i/ 
as it is impossible to be and not be at the same time , to rob 
or murder subjects, to ravish virgins, these and nimilar things 
change fear into indignation, and a civil state into a state of 
hostiUty. 

V. We see then, in what sense we can say, that «k2tateis 
Wll4_by laws, and can sin. But if we understand by^faST^ 
civil nght, wliich by the civil right itself can be maintaiped, 
and by sin that which is forbidden to be done by the civij 
right, that is, if these words are taken in their genuine sense^ 
we can wUh no reason say that the state is bound by laws 
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or^h&t itr-eaa^sin. For the rules and causes of fear and 
reverence which the state for its owliTalieTFbound to m«i - 
tain,' have relation not to civil rights hut to natural rights 
since {by the preceding section) not by cit^rright but by the 
right of war can they be upheld, and the state is bound by 
them in no other fashion than a man in a natural 6tate, that 
he may retrain in possession of his ri|ihts or not become his 
own enemy, is bound to take care mot to kill himself, which 
caution however is not obedience but the freedom of human 
nature ; but civil rights depend on the decree alone of the 
state, and the state has no obligation toward any one but 
itself, the obligation namely to remain free, and ft"is~not 
bound to regard anything as good or bad except what it 
decides to be good or bad jfor itself: it has co nsequently not 
only^he right to defend itself, to pass laws and to rater- 
pret them, but also to abrogate them, and, in the plenitude 
of its power to pardon any one who may h&ve been guilty of 
\ a crime. 

iVI. It is unquestionable that the contracts or laws, by 
rhich the comnjunity surrenders tts rights to "a ctnnwillor, 
5 a man, must be violated when the uiterest of the common 
^eal deninnds their violation. But the right to decide 
n this matter, the right' to decide whethlBrlTlJe for the 
nterest of the common weal that those contracts or laws 
ihonld be violated or not, belongs to no private nmn, but 
inly to hjpo wl^n )i^i)ds the government; (by section ilird 
i )f ihis chapter) therefore liy cTviTVighl^lie. a^Aoe who holds 
\ he government ren^Ains the interpreter of thotifiJaws. To 
which is to be added that no private man can by right 
maintain theni, and thus they do not in reality bind him 
who holds the government. If however, they are of such a 
nature that they cannot be violated, without an enleeEIement 
of the state's strength, that is, without at the amue time 
changing the general ^nv of the mass of the citizens into 
indignation, the state is thereby dissolved and the contract 
ceases, wliich on that account is maintained not by civil 
rigKfbut by the right of war. Therefore he who holds the 
government, is bound by no other reason to observe the 
conditions of this contract, than the man in a natural con- 
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dition, is bound, not to become his own enemy, and to avoid ,' 
self-murder, as in the previous section we have stated. 



FIFTH CHAPTER. 
Op the Highest object of Civil SociE/rv. 

I. In the eleventh section of the second Chapter we have 
shown that man is most in possession of his right when he is 
most led by reason, and consequently (see the seventh section 
of the third Chapter) that that state is most powerful, and 
most in possession of its right, which is founded on and 
guided by reason. S ince however, the best nile_oliiying, in 
order^the.most effectually, to attain self-conservation, is that 
wh ich is deri ved froju.]J>jeL.prfiacripte of reason* it fo.UowiLU}at , 
ai n/tgMgbest -whic^bia^mfln. or A.«?.^ate^da&a«.-whfiJUtta8UiLflie 
possesaipn atnd use of th&xightsbelouging^ each. Not that 
we by any means affirm, that ail that is best done which we 
say is done by jright ; for it is one thing to cultivate a field 
by right, another to give it the best cultivation ; it is one 
thing also, to defend, to conserve, ourselves, to pronounce a 
judgment by right, another to defend, to conserve ourselves 
iu the best manner, to pronounce the best judgment &c. ; 
and consequently itjs oue thing to rule by right, and have 
the charge iUMi'Oare of the commonwealth by right, another 
to rule tne beat and govern the commonwealth the best. — 
After having thus treated of the right of all statps in general 
it is tune for ua no w tp speak of the best constitution of each 
p articu^y g overnment. 

II. The constitution of every government however is easily 
perceivable from the object of the civil state, which is none - 
other-Ehaa peace and security of life. And consequently^ 
that^ ovemme nt is best wbece mea. live .ia.,.cpncorQ, and! 
w here n g ^ts ar e maintained inviolate. For it is certain Hiat ([ 
<?3ition8. Wars, a contempt for or a violation of laws are 
not so much to be attributed to the wickedness of the sub- 
jects as to the sad condition of the government. For men 
are not born members of a civil state, they become so. The 
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natural affections of men besides are every where the same. 
If therefore wickedness reigns more, and more sinsjire com- 
mitted in" one state than in another, it is certain' that the 
cause thereof will be found in the fact that such a State has 
not pro Yided sufficiently for concord, nor instilul^d^Hws with 
sufficient prudence and consequently has not organized any 
perfect right of State. For a civil constitution whicKhaBnot 
rehioved the "causes of seditions, and where war is continually 
to be feared, and where also the laws are frequently violated, 
does not differ much from a state of nature, where every oce 
with great peril of life lives according to his own caprice. 

III. But as the vices of the subjects and their excessive 
turbulence aiid contumacy are to foe attributed to the state, 
so on the other hand their virtue and their steadfast obser- 
vance of the laws are chiefly to be ascribed to the virtue and 
to the perfect right of the state, as is evident from the 
fifteenth section of the second chapter. Hence it is deser- 
vedly esteemed an admirable virtue in Hannibal that no 
sedition ever arose in his army. 

'IV. A State who se subjects overwhelmed .by fear do not 
ake up amis, may rather be said 't6"be without war, than to 
lave peace. For peacels not the piivatioa of war, but 
;'a virtue arising from strength of mind : for (by the ninteenth 
^section of the secrm&ehapter) t>bedience is the steadfast will 
to execute that, which the state in its state capacity decrees 
to be done. A state besides, whose peace depends on the 
inactivity of its subjects, who are led as it were like cattle, 
that they may only learn to be slavish, can ntore justly be 
called a desert than a State. 
/ V. When therefore we say that that state w best where men 
live in concord, we me^n.a. humanljfe, which. consists notia 
the mere circulation of the blood and in other things which 
are common to all animals, but which is chiefly Q)i£iracterized 
by reason the true virtue and life of the mind. '""^ 

VI. But it is to be noted ihat by a govenraient institution 
for sacfa an end as that of which I have snoken, I imderstand 
such a government as a free community baa established, and 

fot one which is forced on the community by the^ught of war. 
or a free community is led more bjjjjoje than bj^eaj^ but 
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a vanqmsh ed one more by fear than bv hope^ the Jonner 
endeaVaurlug to enjoy life, tdbieJaUM-«iiriiruig4o avoicfdeath ; 
the furmer iw^' aims at living for itself the latter is forced 
to yiSi to the will of the victor, hence we call the one en- 
slaved and the other free. The .end therefore of a govern- I 
ment which any one acquires by the right of war is to rule i 
despojdcally, and to have slaves rather than subiects. And | 
though between a government which is created by a free 
cwnmui^y and one which is acquired by the right of war if 
we co nsider the right of both in general there is no essential 
difference, yet if we look at the object of each and at the | 
mea ns by wh ich they must each be maintained, they will be j 
found to be exceedmgly different. 

VftrWhat the means are however, which a Prince who is 
impelled by the lust of power must employ to establish and 
maintain his government, the very acute Machiavelli has 
fully sh&wn ; for what purpose however, does not very 
dear^ appear. If however he had a good one as we ought 
to presume for a wise man, his purpose seems to have been | 
to snow how unwise it is in many to attempt the destruction ' 
of a tyrant when yet the causes which make the prince a 
tyrant cannot be removed, but receive rather additional in- 
tensity and force, by whatever greater cause of fear is given 
to the prince ; which happens when the community makes 
an example of a prince, and glories in his murder as in a 
thing well done. Besides Machiavelli wished perhaps to ' 
show how much a free community should guard against 
entrustingihecommonweal to any one man, who unless he 
be vain ancrfhlnk that he can please all, must daily fear 
conspiracies, and thus is compelled to ensnare and deceive 
the people instead of planning for their beneHt And I am 
more inclined to believe that such was the intention of that 
exceedingly sagacious man, from the evidence that he was 
the friend of liberty, for the upholding of which he gave the • 
most salutary counsels. 
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CHAPTER SIXTH. 

Of Monarchy . 

\ I. Since men as we have said are more led by passion 
I than1)y reason/it follows that when the community naturally 
agrees and wishes to be led as if by one mind, it is not 
through the guidance of reason, but from some general 
feeling, namely (as in section ninth, chapter third we hatfe 
said) either some general hope or fear, or the desire of 
revenging some general wrong. Now since the fear of soli- 
tude dwells in all men, because no one in solitude has the 
strength indispensable for self-defence and for procuring the 
necessaries of life, it follows that men^by nature &H^ek_a civil 
"^ condition, and that it is impossible for this ever to Its com- 
pletely dissolved. ^ 

II. From the discords and seditions therefore which often 
burst forth in the state, the citizens are never driven to 
dissolve the State (as often happens in other societies) but 
only to change its form, that is, in cases where contentions 
cannot be allayed, if the old constitution of the State is 
retained. Wherefore by the means which I have spoken of 
as necessary to conserve the government I understand those 
which are necessary to the conservation of the form of 
government without any notable change. 

III. If human nature were so constituted that men would 
always desire most that which isniost useful, no art would be 
needed to maintain concord and good faith; but since 
human nature is far otherwise constituted, government must 
necessarily so be organized and administered, that aXL, both 
rulers and ruled,. accomplish whether they will, ocjiotj^^what 
is for the interest of the commonweal, that is, that aljU^oIun- 
tarily, or compelled by force or by necessity, live accorcling to 
the prescripts of reason ; and this takes place, if the affairs 
of government are so ordered that nothing, which has refer- 
ence to the common-weal is entrusted absolutely to the eood 
faith of any one single individual. For no one Js so 3[igilant 
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as not sometimes to slumber, and no one is of mind so 
vigghnigrgir±~faealtiblul as nor sometlinefi^ and especially 
when energy is most needed, to be broken down, and to 
suffer himself to be conquered. A^.d truly it is folly to exact 
fronuAUflt^ber that which we. are unable to perform or to 
attain ourselves, nam«l^that he should be more watchful 
fo r anothe r than for himself, that he should not be avaricious 
nor envious, nor ambitious &cc, especially as all his passions 
encounter daily the greatest temptations. 

IV. But on^ the other hand, experience seems to teacHJ 

that ^in the Inte rest of peace and concord, all power should/ 
be^^jgSISOfiL onGu For no government has remained so 

lofig withaut_any notable change as that of the Turks, and 
on th e other h and none is less enduring than the popular or 
democratic, none disturbed by so many seditions. ,.But if 
slaVe^3^barism, > t^nd. .soEtude are to be called peace, 
nothing is more miserable for men than oeace. More 
numerous, and more bitter contentions indeed usually arise 
between parents and children, than between masters and 
slaves ana yet it would not be for the interest of the family 
as an institution, that the paternal power should be changed 
into despotism, and the children be treated, as slaves. It is 
therefar ft i n t he interest ol- slav egyy not in that of peace that 
all power gfaonid be transferred to one person : for peace, as ^ 
we have already said consists, not in the absence of war, I 

but in th^ union or cnrytinrA nf mindi^. | 

V. And truly those greatly err who think it possible lor f 
one hidiyidual alone to possess the supreme right of the state. '^^ 
Por jight^Ts determined by might alone, as in: Chaptei| 
Second we have shown ; but the might of one man is greatly! 
unequal to the bearing of such a burden. Whence it comes, 
that he wbom^tha community chooses as king, seeks out and 
selects generals or counsellors or friends to v^hom he entrusts 

his own weal and the weal of all, so that the government 
which is believed to be absolutely monarchical is truly and 
practically aristocratical ; not indeed openly but secretly,' 
and the worst of aristocracies on that account. To which is 
to be added that the king when a child, or suffering from 
disease, or weighed down by age, is only a king in appear- 
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ance; but that those really have the highest power who 
administer the highest affairs of the government or who 
stand in the nearest relation to the king ; not to omit, that 
the king if sunk in sensuality will govern all things to please 
the whim of a mistress or of any one who basely panders to 
his passions. I have heard, says Orsines that women have 
formerly reigned in Asia; but for a eunuch to reign is a 
novelty. Curtius, Book Tenth, Chapter First. 

VI. It is certain besides that a State is always more 
exposed to danger from its own citizens, than from its 
enemies ; for good citizens are rare. From which it follows 

\ that he to whom is entrusted the whole right of the state wOl 

A have a greater dread "of the citizens than oTToreig iTIoes, and 

/I will strive to provide for his own safety, and instead of 

^ I aiming to promote the welfare of his subjetHs wUl D^ork 

I insidiously against them, especially against those who are 

illustrious by their wisdom or powerful by their wealth. 

VII. It is further to be considered that kings fear their 
sons more than they love thetn, and in all the greater degree 
the more the sons excel in the arts of peace and war 
and the mure they are beloved by the subeicts. Hence 
it comes that they endeavour to educate them m such'lTWSy 
as to remove all cause for fearing them. In this matter'lhe 
instructors of young princes give the readiest obedience to 
the king, and will bestow the utmost care to kee p . the s uc- 
cessor of the king so ignorant and inexperienced, as to be 
able to lead him by tneir own arts when he comes to the 
throne. 

f VIII. Fuuu.all which it follows, that the king is so much 

I the less in possession of his right, and the condition of the 

subjects the more miserable the more absolutely the right of 

the state is entrusted to him ; and thus it is necessary, to the 

the right establishment of the monarchical govenment that the 

foundations on which it is built, be firmly placed; that 

I therefrom security to the monarch and peace to the com- 

I munity result, and thus, that the monarch be in the highest 

- I degree in the possession of his own right, and consult in the 

I same degree the interest of the community. What howef er 
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those foundations of a monarchical government are I shall 
first briefly state and then illustrate in their order. 

IX. One^iaty or morfl must be. built and fortified, all 
whosrtifizeiis within the walls, or those who dwell without on 
accou nt oTS^ ricuUgrgl pursuits, enjoy the same civil rights; 
under the cotidition however that each state have a certain 
num bei, uf citig o ns for it s ow n, and the common defence; 
the city how g v oy which cannot do this must be received 
under tfie general authority, on other conditions. 

X. The mili tary force must be fonned of citizens alone, v .. 
none of theselieing excepted', and none but lihpm being ; 
admitted ; and thus all must be bound to have arms and ' 
none should be admTit'ed into the number of citizens till ^ 
after IjeJiaQearne^-themilitfiry exercise, and promised to 
praQjd8e_it,at thoie times of the year allotted thereto. Then, 
when the army thus made up of persons drawn from every 
family, has been divided into conorts and legions, no one 
should be chosen as leader of a cohort who does not under- 
stand the military art. The leaders of cohorts and legions 
should be appointed for life but he who commands no more 

of the military than is furnished by one entire family should 
be chosen only in war, should possess the authority thus 
conferred on him for a year, should not be continued in his 
power, nor be afterwards elected. These commanders must 
be chosen from the counsellors of the king (of whom I intend 
to speak in the fifteenth andfoUowing sections) or from such 
as have discharged the office of counsellor. 

XI. The inhabitants of all the cities, and all the agricul- 
tural classes, that is, all the citizens, must be divided into 
families to be distinguished by some name or mark and all 
bom in any one of these families must be received into the 
number of citizens, and their names be placed in their family 
lists, as soon as they arrive at the age when they are able to 
bear arms and to undierbtand their duty; those however 
excepted who are infamous an account of some crime, and 
those that are dumb or insane or domestic servants, who 
gain their living by some slavish employment. 
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houses also must belong to the stajj^j that i« tn him wlin, is 
in possession oFtlie state's rights by whom it rnuatu-be let at 
an annjcmljeh rjo the citi zens, whether inhab iting th e towB 
of WCisiiBteLfiivd this fenrexciptedi'lTre citizens must in 
time of peace be free from every other tax or assessment. Of 
the sum Ihus raised as rent a part must be^^mgloyed in 
putting and keeping the state in a conditio»of complete 
defence, the other part must be devoted to the personal use 
of the king. For in time of peace the cities must be fortified 
as if for war, and the other instruments of war kept in per- 
fect preparation. 

XIII. The king having been chosen from some one family, 
none must be considered as. nobles, except those -who apriug 
from the king, and these must on that account be privileged 
to have some external marks of royalty distinguishing them 
from the other families as well as from that from which 
both they and the king are descended. 

XIV. Of the nobles whose descent is thus royal such as 
are related to the reigning monarch only in the third or 
fourth degree of consanguinity must be prohibited from 
marrying, and if they have any children these must be de- 
clared illegitimate, be held unworthy of all dignity, and not 
be recognized as the heirs of the parents, the property of these 
returning to the King. 

XV. The Counsellors of the King, who stand nearest to 
him, or who are second to him in dignity, must be numerons, 

-^ and chosen from the citizens alone ; namely from every 
family three or four or five, (if the families are not more 
than six hundred) who together appoint one member though 
not for life, but for three or four or five years, so that every 
year, a third or fourth or fifth part he elected anew ; in whick 

(election however the chief thing to be attended to is, that 
from each family be chosen at least one counsellor skilled in 
rights. 
XVI. This choice must be made by the King himself 
to whom at the time of the year appointed for the electioo of 
the new counsellors every family must transmit the names of 
all its citizens who have attained the fiftieth year, and who 
have been properly promoted ^to be candidates of this office, 
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and from this list the King must choose whom he wishes ; 
but lu the year in which the juris-consult of any family is to 
succeed to another only the names of the juris-consults must 
be given to the King. Those who for the appointed time 
have discharged this office as counsellors, cannot be continu- 
ed in the same, nor be put in the catalogue of those who are 
to be elected for five years or longer. The reason however 
why it is necessary that every year from each family one 
person should be chosen is, lest the Council should consist «w- 
at one time of inexperienced novices and at another of skil- 
ful and eKperienced veterans, which would necessarily be the 
case, if all the counsellors retired at once and new ones 
succeeded. But if every year from each family one person 
were elected, then not more than a fifth, or fourth, or at the 
most a third of the Council would consist of novices. If 
moreover the King hindered by other affairs or by any other 
cause, is unable for a longer or shorter time to make 
this election then the counsellors themselves must choose 
some temporarily till the King himself choose others or 
approve those whom the Council has chosen. 

XVil. Tie chief office of this Council is to defend the! 
fun damental ri^its oi the state, to give advice concerning the? 
transaction oi' affairs, so that the King may know what it-^ j 
is necessary to resolve on for the public good, so that the \^ 
king may not b^ obliged to come to a decision oh any mat- \ 
ter without having previously ascertained the opinion of the j 
Council. But if, as very frequently will be the case, the i 
Council is not agreed in opinion and after even a second or 
third deliberation on the same question, a diversity of senti- 
ment still prevails, the discussion must not be further pro- 
tracted, but the different opinions must be laid before the 
^ng as will be shown in the twenty-fifth section of this 
Chapter. 

XVI II. It must besides be one of the functions of this 
Council to publish the orders or decrees of the King, to 
attend to what is determined on for the Commonwealth, and i, 
as the King^ representative to superintend the adminstration j 
of the government. 

XIX. No access to the King should be open to the ^^ 
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citizens except through this Council, to whom all supplica- 
tions or petitions must be addressed in order to be laid before 
the King. The ambassadors of other states also, should not 
obtain leave to speak to the King except through the inter- 
vention of this Council ; the letters also which are sent to the 
^^Xing from other places, should be delivered to him hv this 
'Council, and in every respect, the King must be regarded ai 
^ being as it were the mind, and this Council as the external 
; senses of that mind, or as the body of the state through 
,| which the mind of the state conceives the state's real condi- 
i. tion, and accomplishes what it decrees as being for the 
^ best. 

XX. The care of edueating-ths kijig*s sons also belongs 
to this council, and likewise the regency if the ki t l g di e s l e a ving 
AS his successor one who is still in infancy or boyhood. Bat 
in order that, in the meantime, the council may not be 
without a king, one of the senior nobles of the state should 
be chosen to supply the king's place until the legitimate 
successor arrive at the age when he can sustain the burden 
of the government. 

XX I. Candidates for: this council may those be who 
understand the government, the groundwork, the situation or 
condition of the state whose subjects they are ; but he who 
wishes to take the position of a juris consult, nmst besides 
knowing the povemment and condition of the state whose 
subject he is, know slso those of other states with which his 
own may have intercourse ; but none, except such as have 
reiMched the fifteenth year of their age must be put on the 
catalogue of those who are to be elected. 

XX II. In this council no decision must be come to on the 
affairs of the government, unless all the members afe_present. 
Bnt if any one is hindered by disease or by any other cauu 
from being present, he must send some one in his place, who 
discharges tne same ofHce, or whose name appears in the 
list of those eligible. If however he has not dtme this, and 
if the council in consequence of his absence be obliged to 
postpone the consideration of some matter, he must be 
punished with some large pecuniary fine. But all this niiU 
have its application only when the question is on some 
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matter which concerns the whole state, as for instance on 
war and peace, on the abrogation or institution of ^oine 
right, on commerce &cc. If however the question is dn an 
afltair which regards one city or another, on petitions &cc it 
will be sufficent if the majority of the council is present. 

XXI II. That among tne families equality in all things^ 
and order in taking seats, in making propositions, and in 
speakin? may be maintained, a regular succession must be 
observed, so that every family may preside over a session in 
its torn, that which has been the first in one session being 
the last in the following. But of those belonging to the 
same family he must be first who was first elected. 

XX ly. This c ouncil should be called together at least 
fouc times a year, to exact from the servants of the State an 
accuuot uf the manner in which they have administered thej 
state's affairs, to learn the real condition of things, and toi 
see wfaar fresh ar rangements may be made. For as it seemal 
impossible that a great number of citizens should be con- 
tinually attending to public affairs, while yet nevertheless, 
the public affairs must be duly, and without interruption 
administered, fifty or more must be chosen from this 
council, who when the council is no longer sitting must 
supply jtsplace, meet daily in the king's cabinet, and thus 
daily take into consideration the affairs of the treasury, of 
the cities and of the fortifications, superintend the education 
of the King's son, and fulfil generally all those duties which 
we have just enumerated, except entering on the discussion 
of fresh matters on which nothing has been decreed. 

XXV. The council being assembled, before anything he«- 
been proposed in it, five or six or more iuris-consults belong- 
ing to the families, which in order have the priority of 
position in that session, must have an audience ol the king« 
to deliver to him the petitions or despatches if they have 
any, to indicate to him the state of things, and finally to 
learn from him what it is that he commands to be proposed in 
his council ; having received this, they return to the council, 
and he who is first in order, brings forward the question to 
be discussed. On a matter which seems to any of the mem- 
bers, important, the votes must not besimmcdiately takeui 
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the decision being postponed for as long a time as the 
necessity of the case permits. The council having separated 
for that appointed time, the councillors of every family can 
in the meanwhile take the matter into consideration for 
themselves and if the matter seems of great weight, others 
who have already officiated as councillors, or who are can- 
didates for the council can be consulted, and if all together 
within the time fixed they cannot come to an agreement, 
that family loses its vote on the question ; (for every family 
can only give one vote) in the contrary case, the juris- 
consult of that family having been furnished with his in- 
structions, brings before the council the opinion which ii 
deemed best: and the others do the same; and if it seem to 
the majority after the reasons for the various opinions ]^ave 
been heard, that the matter should again be deliberated 
upon, the council must again be adjourned for a time, and 
at the end of the adjournment every family must pronounce 
what is its final opinion, and then at length the entire 
council being present, and the vote having been collected, 
every opinion should be declared unworthy of being enter- 
tained which has not at least a hundred votes in its favor; 
the other opinions however must be laid before the king by 
all the juris-con suits who are present in the council, that 
after having heard the reasons which each party offers in 
favor of its views the king may adopt the one which seems 
to him the best; thence departing they return to the coun- 
cil, when they all attend the kin^ at the time appointed by 
him, that they may all hear for which of the opinions brought 
before him he has decided, and likewise what he decrees to 
be done. 

XXV r. For the administration of justice is Another coun- 
cil to be formed consisting of juris-consults alone, their 
office being to bring lawsuits to a termination and to impos^ 
punishment on delinquents; but so that all the sentence^ 
which they pronounce be approved by those occupying th< 
place of the great council, namely whether, in giving th^ 
sentences the order of judgment has been properly observedj 
and no bias in favor of any particular party has interferedl 
But if the party, which has lost the cause shall be able to show] 
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that (me_Ql the jttdges has been corrupted by a bribe from 
the opposing party, or has some, other ..motive of friendship 
to die latter, or some reason for hating the unsuccessful 
party, or finally that the usual oi^r of judging has not been 
observed^, th€ whole matter- must be judged over again, a 
previous restitution being made to the injured of the exact 
position held by him in the affair before the decision waa 
given. But these things cannot, perhaps, be observed by 
those who in investigating a crime, are accustomed to con- 
tict the accused not so much by proofs, as by the rack or 
other tortures. But I am not assuming here any other order 
of judgment than such as is in perfect agreement wich the 
best government of the state. 

XXVil. Thesejudges must consist of a large but uneven 
numgfilL; Tiaffiely sixty-one or at least fifty-^one, and from 
eacnfamily one, and not for life, must be chosen ;~~lSut so, 
that-eve^ vear a certain portion retires, and an equal 
poxtion is cnosen belonging to other families and having 
attained the fortieth year of their age. 

XXVIII. In this council no decision must be pronounced 
unless all the judges are present. But if any one is for a 
long time prevented by disease or by some other cause from 
being present at the council, some one must be elected for 
that time to supply his place. In voting the opinion of each 
must not be openly spoken, but given by ballot. 

XXIX. The emoluments of those who perform vicariously 
the duties of this and the preceding councils, shall consist of ^ 
the property of such as they have condemned to death, and 
also of the sums obtained from others as fines. Moreover in 
every sentence which they pronounce in a civil suit they 
must obtain from him who has lost the cause, a proportional 
part of the whole sum involved, which part will fall to the 
share of the two councils. 

XXX. To these jsouncils others in any city must be sub- 
ordinated ^jwhose members in like manner must not be 
chosen for life; but as in the previous case a certain portion 
must be chosen only from the families that dwell in the city ; 
but it is not necessary to pursue this matter further. 

XXXI. No pay is to be given to the Military in time of ' 

4 
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peace, and is time of war none mnit be ; wid bn t those who 

. five by thc^ daily labor. Bat iSbe generala and tlienremaiii- 

ing officers of nie different divisions of the army should 

have no other emolument to ezpeet from war than the booty 

' taken from the enemy. 

XXXI L If any foreigner many the daoghter of acitlzeo, 
his children most be considered as citizens, and their namet 
be inscribed on the list of the family from which the mother 
has spmng. Those however who are bom of foreign parents 
in the state and educated there, shall be permittea for s 
fixed sum to buy the rights of citizenship fiom the heads of 
some family, their names being placed in the list of that 
family; nor if those heads for the sake of gain receive a 
foreigner below the fixed price into the number of their 
citizens, can any detriment arise to the state : but on the 
contrary means must be thought of by which the number of 
citizens may be increased and a great confluence of men 
promoted. It is just however, that those whose names are 
not inscribed on any list of the citizens, should at least, in 
time of war, compensate for their security by their labor, or 
by the payment of some kind of tax. 

XXXIII. The ambassadors who are sent to other statcti 
for the purpose of making a contract of peace, or of con- 
serving that already made, must be chosen from the nobilitj 
alone, and their expenses must be paid from the treasury of 
the state and not from the king's privy purse. 

XXX IV. Those who live at court, and those who are the 
domestic servants of the king, and to whom he pays a salary 
out of his privy purse, must be released from all service or 
office in the state. I say expressly thote to whom he paw a 
salary out of his privy purse that I may except from these 
the body guard. Por the body guard must consist exclu- 
sively of citizens, belonging to the city where the court is, 
and keeping watch by turns before the doors of the king's 
palace. 

XXXV. War must only be carried on for the sake of 
bringing peace, and as soon as it is finished arms must be 
laid asiae. Cities therefore having been taken by the right 

, of war> and the enemy having been subdued, s uch cfl pditions 
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of pc»ee mmt - lte uff e i e d that - the conquered cities majr be 
kept without <i"gaTO»aa; or rather, that, the treaty of peace 
having been accepted^ .permission may be granted to the 
eneaiy4>f- red eoming^them for a price ; or, (if a certain de- 
gree ftf_fpar remain behind on account of the situation or 
strength of particular cities) the cities must be utterly de- 
stroy edjmd' the- inhabitants conveyed to some other locality, i 
aXXVI. The king must not take as wife a woman from a i7 
foreign country ; his wife must be taken from his relations// -^ 
or from among the citizens ; if from among the citizens,// /^ 
those most nearly related to her by blood must administeoAJ^ 
no office of the state. 

XXXVII. The government must be indiyisible. If there- 
fore the king has many children the eldest of these by right 
succeeds him ; for it is not to be permitted that the govern- 
ment should be divided among them, or that undivided it 
should be given into the hands of all or of some of them, and 
still less that he should give a portion of the government as 
dowry to a daughter. For that daughters should have 
inheritance in the government is in no wise to be permitted. 

XXXVIII. If the king die without any male children, he 
who is next in blood must be held as heir to the government 
unless his wife be a foreigner whom he is unwilling to re- 
pudiate. 

XXXIX. AaJflLwhat. concerns the citizens, it is evident 
from the fifth article of the third~chapter, that every one of , 
tbem is tfOunH'to obey all the mandates of the king, or the y^ 
edicts promulgated by the chief council (see on this point the 
eighteenth ana nineteenth sections of this chapter) even if 
be regar^them as excessively absurd, and that, in case of 
refusidTBe'can be by right compelled to obedience. — And 
those are the fundamental principles of a monarchical go- 
vernment, on which it must rest, if it is to have stability, 
as we sh^ show in the following chapter. 

XL. ArTo what relates to Religion, most certainly no 
temples should, be built at the expense of the cities, nor _ 
should any right be assumed of interfering with opinions 
unless these be seditious and threaten to overthrow the very 
basis of the state. Those therefore to whom the public 
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exercise of religion is permitted must if they wish a temple 
— build it at their own expence. But the king for the exercise 
of the Religion to which he belongs must have a temple 
within the walls of the palace. 



CHAPTER SEVENTH. 

Of the Monarchy Continued. 

I. After having thus stated the fundamental principles of 

the Monarchical government, I wish now to demonstrate 

them in succession : in which attempt the first thing to be 

I obsen'ed is, that it is by no means repugnant to practice^ 

; 1 1 that rights should be so firmly established that they cannot 

/ 1 1 be abolished even by the king himself. For the Persians 

1 1 were accustomed to worship their kines as if they had been 

Gods, and yet the kings themselves had not the power of 

revoking the laws which had once been established, as is 

evident from the fifth Chapter of Daniel , and nowhere that 

II know of is a monarch chosen with unlimited power and 
without express conditions. Also, neither is it repugnant to 
reason, nor the absolute obedience which is due to the king ; 
for the fundamental principles of the goverment are to be view- 
ed as the eternal decrees of the king, so that his servants per- 
Jectly obey him if they refuse to execute his mandates, when he 
— yicommands anything contrary to the fundamental principles 
V |of the government Which we can clearly explain by tht 
example of Ulysses. For the companions of Ulysses executed 
his mandate when, he being charmed by the song of the 
Sirens, they refused to loose him from the mast to which he 
was bound ; though he commanded them to do so with all 
kinds of threats, and it is imputed to him as wisdom that he 
afterwards thanked his companions for obe3ring his first 
orders rather than his second. And according to this 
example of Ulysses kings are also accustomed to instruct 
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judges to exercise ju&tice^.aud for none, not eveaior the king I 
to hav e respect if he sh ould command in any particular case, i 
that whigh wsy knowlo Be contrary to establlstied right. For J 
kings are not Gods but men who often are taken captive by f - 
the song of Sirens. If all things therefore were dependent!' 
on the inconstant will of one person there would be nothing 
fixed. And consequently a monarchical government to be 
stable muat be^aj^onstituted, that ail things happen by the 
sole decree of the .king, that is, that all right be the declared 
will oTj^gJung; but not so, that everything which the i 



king wills be right: concerning which see the third fifth and 
6ix& sections of the preceding chapter. 

II. It is further to be remarked that in laying the ground- 1 
work it is chiefly necessary to observe human passions, and I 
it does not suffice to have shown what must be done ; but 
chiefly, how it can happen, that men whether led by 
passion or by reason may have valid and fixed laws. For 
if public liberty or the rights of the government rest on 
nothiilgdtmti::^!^: impotent assistance of the laws, not only 
will the cit izens, have no security for the mirintenanoe-ol 
right and liberty^ but as we have shown by section third of 
the precedmg Chapter these will inevitably be overthrown^ 
For thi&JU^ -eertain, that no condition of a state is more 
miserable than that of the best when it begins to decay, 
unless it fall under one single blow and in one single crash, 
and be precipitated into slavery (which indeed seems impos- 
^ble) and hence it would be better for subjects to Burren»- 
der their right absolutely to one person than to stipulate for 
nncertain and ineffectual and useless conditions of liberty 
and thus prepare for posterity the way to the most cruel 
slavery. But when I snail have shown that the foundations 
of the Monjurchicnd government, which I have exhibited in 
the preceding chapter, are firm, and that they cannot be 
destroyed without rousing the indignation of the chief armed 
portion of the community, and that peace and security thence 
result to the king and to the community, and when I shall 
have intewise deduced these things from nature in general 
no one will be able to doubt that they are the best and the 
true, as is evident from the ninth article of the third chapter» 
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and the third and eighth articles of the preceding chapter. 
That however they are of this nature I shaU, in as few words 
as possible, show. 

IIL It is agreed by all that the office of him, who holds 
the government, is» to know the state and'^'CDndition of the 
country and to watch over the general weal of all, and to 
effect whatever is useful to the majority' of the subjects. 
Since, however, one man alone is unaole to survey aU things, 
and to have his mind always ready, and cannot perpetually 
direct his mind to thought, and is often hindered by disease, 
by old age and by other causes from paying attention to 
public affairs ; it is necessary f ojr the .Monarch to have 
counsellors, who knowing the state of things may assist the 
king with advice, and often supply his place ; and so will it 
happen that the government or state will consist always of 
one and the same mind. 

IV. But since however nature is so constituted, that every 
one seeks his own private benefit with intense desire, and 
judges those rights to be jus test which are necessair to the 
conservation and increase of his property, and only so far 
defends the cause of his neighbor as he thinks thereby to 
promote his own interest, it hence follows, that counsellors 
must necessarily be chosen, whose private wealth and ad- 
vantage are dependent on the welfare and peace ot all ; and 
thus it is evident that, if from every kind or class of citizens 
some are chosen, this will be useful to the majority of the 
subjects, because in a council so constituted it wiJUbare the 
most of the votes. And though this council composed of so 
great number of citizens must necessarily include many of 
uncultivated mind, yet it is certain that every one is suffi- 
ciently skil^ll and astute in affairs, which he has long with 
great zeal exercised. Wherefore if no others are chosen but 
those who up to their fiftieth year have carried on their 
own affairs blamelessly, they will be sufficiently fit to give 
counsel touching their own affairs, especially if m affairs of 
greater weight time for reflection is conceded. Besides there 
is not likely to be any dissimilarity of opinion or of anything 
else in a council consisting only of a few. For on the 
contrary the greatest part of it consists of men of the same 
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kind, since every one belnnging to it tries chiefly to associate 
with him men of limited faculty, who may place all their 
confidence in what he says, which cannot take place in large 
councils. 

V. More.QY£r.lt.l8 certain that every one wishes rather to 
rulejhan to he ruled. For no one unwillingly surrenders 
hisaptlionty io another, as Sallust in the first oration to Cssar 
says. 'And consequently it ig evident that the entire com- 
muni ty would n ever_ transfer its right to a few or to one 
person, it it could agree in itself, never passing from the 
contrbT^si^s which so frequently arise in large assemhlies 
intojectrtions; aadLtJiUa^ihe,. community, can^nre^ely tranafer 
to theT ung only that, which absolutely it_cannot keep in itaJ ^ 
o wn power , tnatisy tne deci AW oi copixoyiersies and Rromp-l ^ 
titude in decreein g.' Tor it often happens, that on account 
oi war a king is chosen, because war is carried on much 
more fortunately by kings, but it is truly ignorance to suppose, 
that in order to carry on war fortunately they are willing to 
terve in peace; if indeed peace can be conceived in that 
government whose highest power, on account of war alone, 
has been transferred to one person, who therefore, chiefly in 
war can exhibit his valor, and whatsoever all possess repre- 
sentatively in him ; whilst on the other hand a democratic 
government has this advantage that its virtue is more shown 
m peace than in war. But for whatever cause a king is 
dectedj^e, as we have said, i^'stahding and acting entirely 
alone^ caniiol'^now what is useful to the state ; for this pur- 1 
pose it is necessary, as in the preceding section we have shown, 1 
that the kmgliave many citizens as counsellors ; and as we I 
cannot by^ any means suppose, that in consulting on any 
matter anything can be conceived, which has quite escaped 
10 great a number of men, it follows that «*Tfti>pt t^ tJv^*"* 
op mions of the wh ole council which are laid before thfLking* 
nonie can be con'cHved'adapted tb^ promote the welfare pf the 
peoHiH. JCnd conseguiehtly since the welfare of the people ^-'7 
18 fliemp reme law, prlRriupf gftt^ ::t^^ / 

lows that the right of the king is to^hoose one of theSpini- 
OBs-bWUght 'forward "by" "the council^ "buT HoTlo '^'aeargy 
anytEmg or to pronounce any judgment cdnMry io the 
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mind of the whole council. (See the twentu-ffth MectUM cf 
tJit pmi i mgmfm,} B ut if all the opinions uttered in 
the council, are laid before the king, it may happen, that 
the king may always favor the smidl cities whicn have the 
fewer votes. For though by a law of the council, it may be 
ordained, that the opinions are to be laid before the king 
without the authors of them being indicated, yet nothmg 
could altogether prevent certain reports respecting the au- 
thors from being published, and therefore it must necestanly 
be decreed, that every opinion which has not at least a 
hundred votes in its favor, mus t be ^el^ as ^t^\ and this 
tight the larger cities must defend with their utmost force. 

VI. And here, if I were not studying brevity, I would 
show the other great utilities of the council : one however 
which seems to be of the greatest moment I shall mention. 
Namely, that there can be no greater incitement to virtue, 
than this general hope of attaining this hTghesf lionor; for 
we are all chiefly led by glory as I have 6opionaly shown in 
my ethics. 

VII. That the larger portion of this conOfiiLjfin never 
have any desire to carry on war, but a great inclination to 
peace and love of the same, cannot be doubted. For besides, 
that they will always have the fear of losing thBi&pr^MttjLaIong 
with their liberty through war, there is this also to be added, 
that fresh expenses are required for war, whlch.Jbe3LJnust 
supply^ and also that theii children and relations occupied 
with domestic cares, are compelled in war to take up arms 
and to march to the battlefield, whence they are able to 
bring home nothing but a liberal quantity of wounds, for 
as we have said in the thirty first section of the preceding 
chapter, no pay must be given to the soldiery, and the 
eleventh section of the same chapter shows, that the soldiery 
must consist of citizens alone, and of no others. 



VIII. TjLJto.HSga:3!SiJaftn nf ppanp and fimfinrd ■nnther 

thing of gre at moment is requJyj^jjL namely that no citizen 
hav f Tjg edGpr oper ty.'' ' (See ihetwetfOi^'ariiete ofOie 'P^Sed' 
ifi^icK(^ter\liWhence to all the danger arising from war 
is nearly equal; lor all are obliged for the sake of g afai to 
carqLOA-^cadfiLQiJifiLlend money to each Qtherx.if, as (ggaSlulf 
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by tbe AthemanB, a la^ be^pAfiaed. pjaohibidng money to be 
lent at intere§tJia.aay. Wt the iohabitants of one's own 
country p'^Sthus such transactions will of necessity be 
engaged in, as are intervolved with each others or which 
require the sane HT^ans for their accomplishment; and con- 
sequently the-greater part of this council will be of one and 
the same mind in reference to pr<n)erty~in general and the 
arts of peace ^ fo r' n ^ we have said in section fourth of this 
Chapter any one defends the cause of another just so far as 
he believes he is promoting his own interests. 

IX. It irtfot' at all probable that any one would ever 
think of corrupting this assembly by gifts. For if any one 
were to gain by such means one or another out of so large a 
number, he would advance the attainment of his obiects 
nothing thereby; for, as we have said, the opinion which 
had not at least a hundred votes in its favor would be null. 

X. That besides, this council having once been esta- 
blished, its members will not possibly be reduced to a smaller 
number, we shall easily see if we consider the common 
passions of men. For all are chiefly led by glory, and there 
u none, who, if he possesses a sound body, does not expect 
to live to old age. If therefore we reckon the number of 
those who have actually reached their fiftieth or sixtieth 
year, and take into account the great number of this council 
that are annually elected, we shall see that theire is acarcely 
any on e of those be aring arms, who is not inspired by the 
great hOge olj attaining jthis jdigaity : — and tnus all will 
defe ndTlfe'ri glit oj this.cottacil.tQ..the utmost of their ability. 
For it 18 to be remarked, that corruption unless it creep in 
gradually is easily prevented; but because it can more 
easily be conceived and with less envy can happen, that 
hem every family rather than from a few a smaller number 
ihould be chosen, or that one family or another should be 
excluded : therefore (by the fourteenth section of the precede 
ing chapter) the number of the councillors cannot be 
reduced to any other smaller one, unless likewise be taken 
away from it a third a fourth or a fifth part, a change 
whidi is certainly very ereat and much opposed to general 
practice. Kor ig any delay or negligence in the election 
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to be feared, rince whatever is wanted here is provided for 
bj the council itself. (See the sixteenth article of the preced- 
ing chapter,) 

XI. The king th^efore whether .JfidJb&<t2Ke.iear of the 
multitude, or by the desire to gain ov^ ta himself thej;reater 
part of the armed multitodet or bj generosity of ctund, or 
which is the same thing by the wish to promote , the pu blic 
Iwelfare, will always confirm that opinion which has the 

_ /greatest number of suffrages, that is, (by the fiftfidfticU of 

\tM$ chapter) which for the major pigt jof ^^ ftate ip the 

j more uggfttUj^d will strive 'iT it he po^ble to reconcOe the 

I discrepant opinions whidi are laid before hJBU.th at he may 

gain over every one, in which matter he will exert hiTUtmost 

energies, that both in war and in peace the^ may expeii* 

ence what they possess in him alone ; and consequently he 

will be most the holder of his own right and most in the 

enjoyment of government when h^ i!on&ult&.Jibo most the 

general welfare of the community. 

XII. For the king,, by himself alone, caiinot keep all in 
check through fear ; but his power, as we have said, rests on 
the number of his soldiers and principally on their valor and 
fidelity, which will be always steadfast among men so long 
as thev are bound together by needs, whether those bs 
honorable or dishonorable; whence it happens that kings 
oftener incite their soldiers than coerce them, and are accus- 
tomed to flatter their vices rather than applaud their virtues, 
80 that they oppress the best, seek out tnose who are indo- 
lent and plunged in sensuality, give them marks of attentioo, 
assist them with money or favors, shake them by the hand, 
kiss them, and do anything that is slavish for the sake of 
eovereigntv. That therefore the citizens above all may be 
recognized with respect by the king, and as far as the civil 
state or equity permits may remain in possession of their 
rights, it is necessary that the military be composed of citi- 
zens and of them alone, and that they also be in the councils; 
in the contrary case they are entirely enslaved and the 
foundations of eternal war are laid, as soon as they imffer 
auxiliary soldiers to be enlisted whose trade is war, and 
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whose strength is greatest in the midst of discords and 
seditions. 

XIII. That the counsellors of the king should not be 
elected for life; Imi for three, four or at the most five years, 
is erideiit~&om the tenth section of this chapter, as well as 
from ^at we have also said in the ninth article of this 
chapter. For if^they were elected for life, besides that a 
great ^art of the^cftizens could scarcely conceive any hope 
of attM ningt liis honor, and thus great mequality among tne 
citizens;^ ftmrihence discontent and continual uproars and at 
length seditions would arise, which eould not fail to be 
grateful to ambitious kings; besides all this, I say, they 
woul d assume great license in all things (they having no 
fear of successora) tlie king not opposing them in the least 
For t he more hatefu l they are to the citizens, the more they 
will ftdhfiift to the- king, and the more prone will they be to 
flatter him. Indeed an interval of five years appears to be 
too great, since in that space of time it does not seem an 
impossible thing for a very great part of the council (even if 
large) to be corrupted by gifts or by favors ; and therefore it 
seems by mueb me safest, that yearly two belonging to every 
family z^ire, and as many succeed them (that is if five 
comisellors be the entire number which each family sends) 
except the year in which a juris-consult retires and a new 
one takes his place. 

XIV. No King moreover can promise himself a greater 
secnrity than he who governs in such a State. For beadet 
that he q uic kly perishes whom his soldiers are not willing to 
save, it is certain that the greatest danger hangs over 
Kings ffom those who stand nearest to therov.JE!ha fewer 
therefore the Counsellors are in number and consequently the 
more powMpftiifvo' much the more does danger from uiem 
threaten.tbe^^'ing lest they should transfer the government to 
another. Nothing terrified David more than when his own 
Counsellor Achitophel joined the party of Absalom. To this 
is to be added that if all power is transferred absolutely to 
one, it c an mu ch more liaslty be traijislietced from one to an- 
other: For iwo common soldiers undertook to transfer the 
Roman govemmsAt to whom they pleased, and they succeeded 
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in the undertaking. (Tacit. Hist. Lib. I.) I pass over the 
arts and the cunning tricks of the Counsellors by which they 
must protect themselves, lest they he sacrificed to envy, be- 
cause those arts and tricks are too well known ; and no one 
who has read history can he ignorant that integrity in Coun- 
sellors has generally been the cause of their destruction, to 
that for their own safety they have been obliged to he not 
faithful but cunning. But if the Counsellors are too numerous 
to combine in the perpetration of one and the same crime and 
if they are equal among themselves, and do not remain in 
office longer than four veais, they eannot become a cause of 
fear to the king, unless he attempt to take away their liberties 

i by which he equally offends against all the citizens. For (ai 
r Antonio Perez admirably observes) to exercise absolute go- 
I vermnent is exceedingly dangerous to the prince, highly 
j odious to the subjects, ana opposed to both divme and human 
C^institutions, as innumerable examples show. 

XV. Besides these things I have stated other principles in 
the preceding chapter, through which results to the king 
great security in the exercise of government and to the citi- 
zens in the maintenance of liberty and of peace, which I 
shall show in the proper place. For what relates to the Su- 
preme Council, being of the highest importance, I wished 
before all other things to demonstrate ; I shall now 4i*cour8e 
of the remaining things in the order that I have proposed. 

XVI. That the ci tizens w^ ljj b g thp TpQ r^ powerful, and 
consequefitly sb'much the more in possession of their rights 
the greater and more fortified their cities are, is unquestion- 
able ; for the safer the place is in which they are» tne more 
they are able to protect their liberty, or which is the same 
thing the less have they to fear an external or an internal 
enemy, and it is certain that men are naturally the more 
disposed to consult their own safety the more they abound 
in wealth. Those cities however which need the power of 
another for their conservation have not equal power with it ; 
for thev are so far under the jurisdiction of another as they 
need the power of another. For i( e have shown in the 

" second chapter that Right is determined^lby flight alone. 

XVII. For this very cause also, namely that tlie citizens 
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may remain under their own jurisdiction and protect their ^, 
libertfj'^e military must consiitt without exception of 
citizena alone. F^ an armed man is more than an unarmed 
in pofise^issuof his fight (See the tweifth section of this 
Chdpler) and those citizens transfer ahsolutelv their right to 
another, and cdmtt ^it it en tirely to his fidelity, when they 
have giv en him arms and eiifrusted'td liis cate the fortifica- 
tions of the c ities. In addition hnman avarice comes into 
play hy"wPch most men are chiefly led : for a hired soldiery 
cannot he maintained without creat expense, and the 
citizen can scarcely hear the exactions which are reouired to 
keq) the idle soldier. That no one who commands the whole 
military or a large portion thereof should, except in a case of 
urgent necessity, he elected for a longer period than a year, 
all know who have read histories either sacred or profane. 
Reason also teaches nothing more clearly than this. For 
truly the strength of the government is entirely entrusted to 
luch a commander to whom sufficient time is left to acquire 
military glory and to raise his name ahove that of the king, 
and to assure himself of the fidelity of the army hy humorine 
them, hy liherality and the remaining arts, through which 
military leaders seek to enslave others and to estahlish their 
own authority. Finally for the greater security of the whole 
government I have added that these leaders of the soldiery 
mast be chosen from the Counsellors of the king, or from 
those who have formerly officiated as such, that is men, who 
have reached the age, when what is old and safe is preferred 
to what is new and dangerous. 

XVIII. J have said that the citizens should he divided 
into classes, and that from each family an equal number of 
Comisellors should he chosen, that the larger cities may have 
more Counsellors according to the number of citizens, and as 
is just may he able to give uiore votes. For th€ might 
of government and consequently the right must be estimated 
by the number of citizens; nor do IJbieliiB.va.that another 
fittef 'ifiedium could be thought of T!or preserving equality 
among the citizens, who are all so constituted by nature, that 
each wishes to be enrolled among his kindred, and to bt 
distinguished from the rest in race. 
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XIX. Besides in a state of nature each individual man 

can appropmte liothins else, and make"ar poBseraion of 

nothing else, but the sou, and what so adheres to the soil, 

that he can nowhere hide it» nor carry it whithersoever he 

. wishes.^ ^ The soil therefore and whatever adheres to it in 

/ the manner «** i^q^^ ^^»if;^y^.x^^ ^. p|y.;.,.»»;^Ty rtt^ gj^g^*^ 

^iJSfidltS^* namely of all those who with u nited e^ W 
hive^aj|)p'ropriated it to themselves, or of him* jULsrhoro ^11 
have given the power by which he could appnipriate it to 
himself, and consequently the soil and whatever adheres to 
it must have so much value with the citizens as tsmeccssary 
to enable them to plant their foot upon it- and to defend 
common right or libertv. But the advantages whtcB~lhe 
state must necessarily derive from this we ^ve shown in 
the eighth section of this chapter. 

Xx. That the citizens may as much as possible be equal, 
which is eminently necessary in a state, none must be 
regarded as Nobles except the descendants of the king. 
But if all the descendants of the king were permitted to 
marry wives and to have children, in the course of time they 
would increase to so very great a number as to be not onlv 
a burden to the king and to all, but to be likewise exceed- 
ingly formidable. For the men who have much leisure are 
roost inclined to brood on crimes ; whence it happens that 
kings are mainly induced for the sake of the nobles to carry 
on war, since kings surrounded by nobles have more security 
and quiet from war than from peace. But these thines as 
being sufficiently known I pass over, as also what I have 
said from the fifteenth to the twenty-seventh section of the 
preceding chapter. For the principal things in this chapter 
are demonstrated and the rest is manifest of itself. 

XXI. That the judges ought to be so numerous that no 
large portion of them can be corrupted by the gifts of a 
private individual, and that the votes must be given not 
openly but secretly, and that the judges roust receive com- 
pensation for their trouble is also known to all. But they 
are accustomed everywhere to receive an annual salary; 
whence it comes, that they do not hasten much to decide 
the cases before them, and often that there is no end to fresh 
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■cases. FuTthennore where the confiscation of goods is an 
lemolument of the king, often not right or tnith, hut the 
nagoitude of the property will he chiefly held in view in 
the process, informers will ahound, and every wealthy person 
viU be marked for a prey, and these harsh and intolerable 
doings, which are excused hy the necessity of war, are con- 
tinued even in peace. But the avarice of judges is moderat- 
ed by the fear of their successors, not to mention that the 
judges can have no fixed property, but for the sake of gain 
must lend their money to their fellow citizens ; and thus they 
are obliged to aim at what will benefit rather than at what 
wlD injure these, especially if, as we hate said, the judges 
are numerous* 

XXII. But for milita ry e e nr ic e as we have said no payj ^ 

must be given : for the highest reward of military service isj 

liberty. For in a natural state, every one strives for the sole] ^ ^ 

rake of liberty, as much as possible, to defend himself, 

nor does he expect any other reward for his valor, than 

to remain his own master ; in a civil state however, all 

citizens together are considered as being like one man in a 

natural state, and therefore in combating for that state, are 

promoting their own security and their own interest But 

Counsdlorsi, Judges, Officers of police &c. are more active for 

others^tESTioc themselves, wherefore it. is but just that they 

should have . compensation for the duties they perform. 

Moreover in war nothing can be more honorable, nothing a 

greater incitement to victory, than the image of freedom ; 

but if, on the contrary, a certain portion of the citizens is 

selected for military service, for which cause it will be 

be necessary to allot them a certain pay, the king must 

necessarily prize them above the rest (as we have shown in 

the twelfth section of this chapter) namely as men who are 

acquainted only with the arts of peace, and in peace by 

reason of too much leisure they are corrupted by luxury, and 

at length from excessive poverty they dream of nothing but 

rapine and civil discord and war, and thus we can affirm that 

a monarchical government of this kind is really a state of war 

and that the soldiery alone enjoys liberty, while all the rest 

are slaves. 
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I 

XXI I I. What I have said conceminff the receiving of fo- 
reigners into the number of citizens, in the thirty second sec- 
tion of the preceding chapter, is I believe known of itself. 
Besides, I think that no one can doubt that the blood«-x«latioiH 
of the king mast not be near him, and must be occupied 
with affairs not of war but of peace, which while an honor to 
themselves tend to the security of the state. Even thi< 
however did not seem to the Sultans of Turkey to offer 
Buffieient security, but with them it is a custom held to be 
as holy as religion to kill all their brothers. Nor is this 
wonderful ; for the more absolutely the right of government 
is transferred to one roan the more easily (as in Section four- 
teenth of this chapter we have shown by an example) csn it 
be transferred from one to another. But the monarchical 
government such as we here conceive it, tiamely a govern- 
ment in which there is no mercenary soldier, offers imque*- 
onably in the mode we have stated, sufficient guarantees for 
the safety of the King. 

XXIV. Also on the things which we have set forth in 
sections thirty fourth and thirty fifth of the preceding chapter 
can no one be in doubt, lliat however the King should not 
take a wife from a foreign land, is easily demonstrated. For 
besides that two states, though united by aUiance, with each 
other, are yet in a state of hostility (by section fourteenth of 
Chapter third) ; exceeding cara must also .be taken» th&t 
war do not arise on account of tha domestic affairs of the 
King, since controversies and diuensions chiefly spring from 
the alliances that have been brought about by manriase, and 
the disputes between two states are mostly decided oy the 
right of war ; hence it follows that it is pernicious to a state 
to enter into close alliance with another. We read a fatal 
example of this in scripture; for after the death of Solomon 
who had married a daughter of the King of Egypt, hb son 
Kehoboam carried on unsuccessful war with Shishak Kingof 
the Egyptians and was by him completely subdued. The 
marriage also of Louis Fourteenth, Kingof France, with the 
daughter of Philip the Fourth, was the seed of a new war, and 
besides these many other examples are found in history. 

XXV. The form of government .inust be consenrMaB one 
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tnd the game, and con«equent|y.JduUSJl)^.]9« one, and of the 
tamrKex^nd] the government be indivisible. What how- 
everTlave said that the eldest son. of the king succeeds hj 
right to 4he.Xatber or (if there be no children) Sie nearest bj 
blood to the king is evident from the thirteenth section of 
the preceding chapter and also from the circumstance that 
the election of the king which is made by the communitT 
roust if possible be eternal; for in the contrary case, it 
would necessarily happen that the highest power of the 
government would often pass over to the community, which 
is the greatest, and consequently the most dangerous change. , 
Those c ertainly er r however who mj^|j|^|||^hat t^ ' 

bec ause J5ifi, Ja4fta8ter of^^l^ ' govcurnmeni. jpAO nioT^ it bw| H<' 
absolfite right, can delii^er it i>ver to whom ne chooses, &i\af 
appnint iW'his succesRor whom he likes, and that thus by 
r^lit, the son of the king is the heir of the government. 
For the will ofthe king has only so long force as he holds I 
th e^ sword 'Of "'IBe' stole ; ' for the right of government is ! 
de tennin^^ 'by mjig^t, aJoiT^e. The king is therefore at l 
liberty to abdicate ; but he cannot transfer the government \ 
to another, except the community or the stronger portion 
thereof consent. That this may be more clearly understood 
it is to be observed, that children are not by natural but 
by civil risht the heirs of the parents ; for it is through the 
might of the state alone that any one is master of certain 
property; wherefore by the same might or right, tSirough 
which it happens, that the will of any one, as expressed in 
the determination which he comes to about his property is 
ratified, precisely by that same right or might it happens 
that his will remains ratified after his death, as long as the 
state continues; and for this reason^ every one in a civil 
state holda-ihcLjame right after his death, which he had 
when be was alive, because as we have said, he is able to 
determine Anything respecting his property not through hit 
own might^lHit through that of the state which is eternal. 
But the case is altogether different as relates to the king; 
for thejgill of the Jtiag^ j»4be civlLky itself; and the king 
it the state itself ; when the king thereifore dies, the state in 
a certain sense dies also, and "the civil condition returns to 
5 
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the natural, and consequently tbe highest power falli 

naturally back to the community, which therefore can by 

right create new laws, and abrogate the old ones. And thus 

it is apparent that no one succeeds the king J>y right, except 

\ him whmfrthe'commilnify wishes To he his snccessoT, or in a 

Theocracy, such as of ttrathr^HBttfei^ slate was,'1rtm whom 

God by a prophet has chosen. We are «>il<» ^fSSt^^itR *" 

•deduce from the preceding that th^jiyj^Uflkl, Ai -^41(^5 *^^ ^^ 

iking is really the wiil of t he cbm m unijy itself, yr^BT the 

I str( mgeQ jUUiuiu.tlieAWil».Ji TtfS'^ irjiu ule' circumstances 

I tharinen" eniftfiil. .^i>!l-K?jyMUl JafiXfiJt Jjuriepder, their right, 

\ that they cease to l»e. joeja jmd. are reckoned as. Qattle. But 

it is not necessary to pursue this further. 

XXVI. But the right appertaining to RciUgioa^ihe rigbt 
of worshipping God* no one can transfer tq Another. But 
of this matter however I have treated in the two last chapten 
of the Theologico— Political Treatise ; and what f have thers 
said it is unnecessary here to repeat. And with what I have 
now set forth 1 think I have clearly, though briefly demon- 
strated the ground-work of the best Monarchical govern- 
ment. The coherence of the principles enomiced, or the 
symmetry of the government every one will easily preceive, 
who is willing to contemplate these with any attention. It 
remains only to remind the readcri th^. L oieaa Aere a 
Moflarchical government, which is Jinstituted.JtjL..a^free 
commutiity, for only to such can what I have stated be 
useful';"T5r a community accustomed to another korra of 
government, cannot without great danger of upsetting the 
whole state pluck up its traditional basis, and change the 
fabric of the entire government. 

XXVII. And these things which I have written will per- 
haps be received with a smile by those, who ascribe to the 
common people alone the vices which indwell in all mortak ; 
namely that among the mass there is no moderation , that 
they are terrible whenever not themselves terrified, that they 
are either basely servile or haughtily despotic; that they 
have neither truthfulness, nor ludgment &cc. But nature 
is one and is common to all. ^e are deceived however by 
power and culture, whence it is, that when two persona do 
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the same thing, we often say, This man may do this thing, 
but that man must not, not because the thing done, but the 
Derson doing it is different. Those in power are ever proud. 
Men show their pride if only appointed to an office, for a year ; 
how much more must nobles be proud, whose honors and au- 
thority continue without ceasing! For their arrogance is 
decked out with haughty and lavish display, with luxury, with 
prodigality, with a certain concord of vices, with a certain 
elaborate folly, and elegance of turpitude, so that vices which 
considered singly by themselves, are mean and base, because 
they are now moat notable, seem honorable and graceful to 
the inexperienced and ignorant. Then as to the assertion 
that there is no moderation in the common people, and that 
they afTlilways terrible except when terrified: thus it is 
becaui«e liberty and slavery are not easily confounded. That 
tliey have neither truthfulness nor judgment is not wonder- 
ful, siacie .the principal affairs of the government are dis- 
cussed and resolved on secretly and apart from them, and 
Ihey form their conjectures only from the few things which 
cannot be concealed. For to suspend the judgment is a rare 
virtue. To wish therefore to conceal from the citizens all 
the transactions of the state, and yet to wish that they 
should not give false judgments and false interpretations is 
the highest folly. For if the common people were able to 
moderate themselves, and to suspend their judgment on 
things little known, and to judge wisely of things from the 
little which they are permitted to know, they would be more 
worthy to govern than to be governed. But, as 1 have said, 
nature is the same in all ; all who rule are proud ; all are 
terrible when not terrified, and every where truth is chiefly 
infringed by the bad or the servile, especially where one 
or s-fpw Are in possession of authority who have regard in 
their treatment of affairs not to the right and the truthful, 
but to great wealth. 

XXV II I. The stipendiary soldiers accustomed to military 
discipline, and bearing with alacrity heat and cold, usually 
despise the mass of the citizens, as far inferior to themselves 
in the storming of towns and in combating in the open field 
But that the state for that reason is the more unfortunate or 
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the less enduring no one with sane mind will affirm. On 

the contrary every jiist estinriator of thinnfs, will admit that 

1/ tha tJtate is the-inost firmly estahlished, wh ich is able s irouly 

/ to .protect what it has acquired witnQut^^'ring further 

f = conquests, and which therefore en.d^(^v,q];s.. hy iSODeans to 

avoid war, and with utmost effort, to pcfisetve peace. 
* XXIX. But 1 confess that it is scarcely possible to con- 
ceal the counsels of such a government. But every one 
will agree with me, that it is much better for the righteous 
counsels of a government to be known to the enemy, than 
for the wicked secrets of tyrants to be kept concealed from 
the citizens, lliose who are able to. caicy <on the affairs of 
the state in secret have the state absolutely in their power, 
and can with equal ease lay plans to deceive the citixens io 
peace, as to conquer the enemy in war. Th a t s ee recy it 
often useful to a government no one can denv; but that 
without it it is impossible for a government to subsist, no one 
will ever prove. But to entrust the commonwealth to any 
one, and at the same time retain liberty is impossible : — and 
thus it is folly to avoid a small loss by the greatest evil. 
But this has ever been the one monotonous song ot those 
who wished to possess absolute government, that it is in 
! erery respect for the interest of the state that its affain 
' should be carried on in secret, and other things of the same 
; kind, which the more they are covered by a semblance of 
] utility, so much the niore do they issue in the most crushing 
; slavery. 

' XXX. Though I know indeed of no government which 
has been instituted in accordance with the conditions that t 
have mentioned, yet we are able by experience itself to show 
that this form of monarchical government is the best, if w« 
are willing to co,n^i4er...tbe causes- of the conaenration o< 
destruction of every government not barbaroua. But I 
could not do this without greatly wearying the reader ; yd 
one ntemorable example I am unwilling to pass over ix 
silence; namely the government of the Arragoneae, wh^ 
inspired with a singular devotedness to their kings, ^e 
preserved inviolate with a sipnilar steadfastness, the institn 
tions oi tiie kingdom. For aa soon, as they had thrown ol 
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the tyntnnical yoke of the Moors they determined to elect a 
king for themselves ; they could not however sufficiently 
agree among themselves as to the conditions, and for this 
reason they determined to consult the Roman pope concern- 
mg the matter. He professing to act in this affair as the 
vicar of Christ, reproved them for not being sufficiently 
Witrned by the example of the Hebrews, and for presisting 
80 obstinately in seeking for a king ; but if they were not 
villing to change their intention he persuaded them not to 
elect a king, till laws and institutions in accordance with the 
customs and character of the people had been instituted; 
also that their first step should be to create a supreme 
council, to be opposed tj the kings like the Ephori of the 
Lacedaemonians ; and to have absolute right to decide the 
contests which might arise between the king and the citizens. 
Having followed therefore this advice, they instituted the 
rights, which seemed to them of all the justest, and of these 
rights the highest interpreter and consequently the supreme 
judge was to be not the king but the council called the 
KFenteen, the president, of which is named " Justizia." 
This Justizia and these seventeen therefore elected not by 
vote but by lot have the absolute right of calling in question 
aad reversing all judgments pronounced against any citizens 
by the other councils, whether Political or Ecclesiastical or 
even by the king himself, so that every citizen has the right 
to call even the king himself before this tribunal. Besides 
they had formerly the right to elect the king and to deprive 
ium of his power; but after many years the king Don 
Pedro, callea the Dagger, by means of flatteries, gift^, 
promises and all kinds of civilities, succeeded in getting this 
right abolished, (and as soon as he obtained this, he cut off 
bis hand* with a dagger in the presence of all, or which is 
more probable wounded his hand therewith, adding that not 
except at the cost of royal blood should citizens be permitted 
to elect a king) yet with this condition, " that they could 
and can take arms against any power whatever, by which 
any one to their detriment should wish to enter on the 
government, yea against the kins himself and the future heir 
to the throne if either of them should in this way attempt fo 
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take possession of the government." By which condition 
they did not so much abolish a? correct that former right. 
For as we have shown in the fifth and sixth sections of the 
fourth chapter the king can be dispossessed of his power as 
a ruler not by civil right but by the right of war, that is, 
only by force must subjects repel his force. Besides this 
condition, they also covenanted for others, which howeTcr 
liave no relation to the point we wish to establish. Armed 
with these customs which the opinion of ail approved, they 
remained, for an incredible space of time inviolate, always 
with equal fidelity of the kings toward the subjects as of the 
subjects toward the kings. But after the kingdom fell by 
inheritance to Ferdinand of Castile, who was the first of all 
who bore the surname of Catholic, this liberty of the 
Arragonese began to be odious to the Castilians, who there- 
fore never ceased urging Ferdinand to abolish those rights. 
But he not yet accustomed to absolute government, did not 
venture to attempt anything so bold, and gave the following 
answer to the counsellors : — ** Besides that he had received 
the kingdom of the Arragonese on those conditions with 
which they were acquainted, and that he had promised in 
the most solemn manner sacredly to observe them, and 
besides that it would be base to break the promise he had 
given, he had the conviction, that his kingdom would be 
stable, as long as the source and foundation of security were 
not greater for the king than for the subjects, so that neither 
the king over the subjects nor on the contrary the subjects 
over the king should nave the preponderance ; for if either 
of the two became the more powerful, the weaker would 
strive not only to recover its ancient equality, but out of disgust 
and revenge for the injury which it had suffered would try 
to force the other to a requital, from which the ruin of one 
or of both would follow." These wise w^ords 1 could not 
sufficiently admire, if they had been uttered by a king, who 
had been accustomed to rule over slaves and not over free 
men. ITie Arragonese therefore retained their liberty after 
Ferdinand, no more by right it is true, but through the favor 
of more powerful kings, till Philip the Second who oppressed 
them with equal cruelty as he did the proviDcet of the 
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United Netherlands, but with a more lortunate result And 
though Philip the Third seemed to restore all things anew, yet 
the Arragonese retained nothing but the specious name and 
the empty usages of liberty, the most of them being led 
away by the desire of flattering the more powerful (for it is 
folly to kick against th epricks) and the others being alarmed 

by Tear. ""^ 

XXXI. Wejherefore conclude that the community can 
preserve lib§^ty sufficiently ample under a king, if it only 
effe cjs, th at the power of tha. kin^.he.4£ite<a9(uned. solely by 
the IRRm-of'the communityJ^^ft^l,ji })^..l»i;jijtoijAu»fe 
pro fc st tf e B: of, the community>.>».Aad this^FftftJh^. omly rule 
which i followed in stating the fundamental principles of the 
Monih*ic«h^vefSmeiltr--*^*''*^*^^^ ' 
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That the Aristocratical government must consist of 
a oreal^tnjsrber of patricians ! op its excellence ; and 
that it approaches more to the ivbsolute than to the 
Monarchical, and for this reason is more adapted to 

CONSERVE freedom. 

I. So much of the Monarchical government. In what 
manner the Aristocratical Government must be instituted so 
as to be permanent we will now state. Aju Aristocratical 
government we have said to be that, which not one person 
alone, but certain persons selected from the community hold, 
whom^br the future we will call Patricians. I say expressly 
which certain '^fitgylfclifir'^'OTi^" hold. For this is the principal 
difference between the Aristocratical and the Democratical 
Government, that in the Aristocratical Government the right 
of governing depends on election alone, but in the Democra- 
tlcS chiefly on a right which is either inmate or acquired by 
fortune (as I shall show in its place) and thus though the 
entire community of any state may be received into the num- 
ber of Patricians, yet if this right is not hereditary iand 
descends not by a certain common law to others it will still 
be n^ristocratical government, sinca none except those 
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t%fie»^r elected are received into, ike iminlier of Patridcnt. 
Bat if these were only two the one will ttrive to be more 
powerful than the other, and the government on aceoimt of 
the too great power of each, will easily be divided into two 
parte, or into three or four or five, if placed in the hands of 
three or four or five. But the parts will bejdl the weaker in 
proportion to the numt>er isf persons by wlbom it^islheld ; 
from which it follows that for an Aristocratical Government 
to be stable, regard must be had to the sisejdf th^ 8ta|eJtoelf 
io determining the minimum number olPaidcians. 

II. Supposing therefore that for a state of moderate mag- 
nitude, there are a hundred best men selected in whose hands 
the snpreme power of the government is placed, and who 
have oonseouently the right of electing Patricians as 
Colleagues Wnen any one of themselves dies ; these will by 
eveiy means strive, that their children or those nearest them 
in blood shall succeed them : whence the supreme power of 
the government will always be possessed by those, whom 
fortune has eivea as children or as relations to the Patricians. 
And since of a hundred men who ascend to honors, scareeiv 
three are found who excel bv nature and experience in skill 
and understanding, it will therefore happen, that the power 
of the government will be held by the two or three only, who 
are distineuisbed by mental ability, and who will easUy 
draw all things to themselves, and each will after the usual 
manner of human desire, strike out for himself a path to 
Monarchy : and thus if we rightly calculate, it^is necesaar^ 
that the liighest power of the state^the ratio of whoae magni* 
tude requires at the least a hundred wise s t a tasme n, hereon- 
veyed to at least five thousand Patrk^u. For by this 
means, a hundred m0n''.eaieiil)ing'l!riHRRni^ never 
fail to be fonnd, tuppoaing, that is, that among the fifty who 
aspire to and obtain situations of honor, there be always one 
not inferior to the best, besides those who emulate Uie virtues 
el the best, and who are therefore worthy to rule. 

III. The Patricians are usually the citisens of a single 
dty, which is the head of the whole state so that from that 
ei^ the whole state or commonwealth takes its name as 
lannarlj the Roman* and at present, the Venetiau, the 
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Genoese ftc. But the republic of the Dutch, takes its name 
Holland from an entire province, hence the subjects of this 
government enjoy a greater liberty. For before we are able 
to determine the principles, on which the Aristocratical 
government must be founded,- a difference is to be noted 
between a government which is transferred to one person, 
tnd that which is entrusted to a large council, and this 
difference is very great. For in the fir<t place, the energies ^ 
of one man are very inadequate to sustain the weight of the ' 
whole government (as in section fifth chapter sixth we have 
shown) which no one can assert of a sufficiently large 
council without manifest absurdity : for he who asserts that 
the council is sufficiently large denies at the same time that 
it is inadequate to sustain the weight of the government. 
The king th erefore absolutely needs counsellors, but a coun- ^ 
cil of This'kiudfneeds them not at all. Moreover kings are | 
mort ajTwIiile on the contrary councils are perpetual; and 
thus the ttower oF th e government which is transferred once 
for all to a council, sufficiently great, neve? returns to the 
commnnityC^Tiich is not the case in a Monarchical govern- 
ment, as in the twenty-fifth section of the preceding chapter 
we have shown. Thirdly the government of a king either' 
from his youth, his illness, his ^d age or some other cause 
is often precarious; but on the contrary the power of a 
council of this kind remains always one and the same. 
Fourthly the will of one single man is very various and 
inconstant : and for this reason all the right of the Monar- 
chical go vera men t is the declared will of the king : (as in 
the first section of the preceding chapter we have said) but 
all will of the king must not be right, which of the will of a 
council sufficiently large can not be said. For since this 
council -Itself (as we have just shown) needs no counsellors 
all its declared will must be right. And hence we concludoj 
that the government which is transferred to a council suffi-1 
ciently large is absolute or approaches as near to the absolutel ^ 
ai possible. For if the re be an absolute government at oil 
it must^jn truth be tharwhichls in the hands of the whola 

lyTlnsofar however as this. Airiatocrattcal gavemmeBl 
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never (as has just been shown) returns to.the-eommunitj, 
the community is not permitted to interfere.inJta-£fiiisiilta- 
tions, but all will of this council is absolutely right. It 
must therefore be considered as an absolute go vernme nt and 
its fundamental principles must coh'sequently be based on 
the sole will and judgment of the said council, and not on 
the vigilance of the community, which is excluded alike 
from the consultations and the voting. The cause therefore 
why in practice it does not become an absolute government, 
can be no other than that the community is formidable to 
the rulers, and thus retains a certain liberty^ which if not 
expressly guaranteed by law the communitjL^bet 4acitly 
claims and holds. 

V. It appears therefore that this government is in the best 
condition when it Is so instituted as to appi'oach is near the 
absolute as possible, that is that the community is as little to 
be feared as possible, and>etatns nitr libvrty-^Mept what is 
bestowed on it by the constitution of the government itself, 
and which is thus not so much the right of the community as 
the right of the whole state, which, the optimates alone claim 
and conserve as theirs ; for in this way the pr actice w ill 
most agree with the theory, as^tTdWthe pftftSfidWg arfidft it 
plain, and also in itself is manifest ; for we cannot doubt, 
that the govemmt^nt is all the less in the hands of the Patri- 
cians, the more rights the common people claim for them- 
selves, such as those usually possessed in lower Germany by 
cornorations of workmen commonly called " Guilds." 

\ I. Nor hpnce that the government is absolutely com- 
mitted to a Council is any danger of an odious slavery to be 
feared by the people. For the will of so large a Council 
must be led more by reason than by mere caprice ; for by evil 
passions men are drawn in different directions, and they 
cannot be led as if by one mind unless they desire what 
is honorable or at least what has the appearance of being 
honorable. 

"' Vll. In determining therefore the fundamental principlei 
of the Aristocratical Government, the main thing to be 
observed is, that those printi^es are based on the aole will 
and power of this supreme Council, ao that this Council 
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88 muchaspossible is its own master, aii4 bfts-tte^km^er to 
fear-froHTtne multitude. To determine those fundamental 
principles, which are based on the sole will and power of the 
Supreme Council, let us consider the fundamental principles 
of peaoe, which are fit for a monarchical but unsuitable 
to this-pTPTerhment. For. if, for those we substitute other 
equivlCTent iundameotal principles adapted to an Aristocratic 
govefnmentt and leave the other things exactly as they are 
already placed, all causes of sedition will undoubtedly be 
removed, or at least this government will not be less safe than 
the Monarchical, on the contrary it will be sO'mnch.the 
rafer, and its condiTfOjti so much uie^efter than the Monar- 
chicalT^e more tliat without detriment to peace and liberty 
(see sections' thil^Knd sixth of this chapter) it approaches 
t he absolut e ; for the ^eater the right of the highest power Is 
Bomuch tiie more does the form of the government accord 
with' the dictates of reason (by section fifth of chapter 
third)-and~BCT5WH"tiTrtlly the fitter it is to conserve peace and 
liberty. Let us run over therefore, what we have said 
in Chapter sixth section ninth, that we may reject what is 
unsuited to this government and see what is in accordance 
with it. 

VI II. That it is first of all necessary to found one or more 
cities no one can doubt. But that city must chiefly be forti- 
fied which t s 'the head of the whole state, and those moreover 
which lie on the frontiers of the state. But the one which is 
the head of_the Whole atateand has the highest right must be 
more powerful than iefth Besides it is altogether superfluous 
under fins government for all the inhabitants to be divided 
hitpXamilies. 

IX*. As to what relates to the Military, it is certain, that 
since in this government not equality among all, but only 
equality among the Patricians is to be sought, and especially 
as the power of Patricians is greater ..than that of the 
comfiroil" peopTei'it thus does not belong to the laws or to the .. 
fundamental rights of this government, that the soldiery 
should be formed exclusively of subjects. But^Jxftt^ijj. 
principally riecessary is that no one be received into the 
number of Patricians, who is not well skilled in the military 
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^ art.A- That however a9 some wiah^ aubjeQtjl should be exemp- 
ted from militiiry MTvioe is certainly folly. J[']or besides that 
the military pay which is given to tne subject leoiains in the 
kinffdom itself, whereas that whiekia given to a foreien 
soldiery is all lost, it is further to be considered that the 
main strength of the government is hereby weakened. For 
it is certain that those fight with a singular valor of mind 
who combat for hearth and altar. Whence it also appears that 
those are not less mistaken who think that the general officers 
in war, the colonels, the captains &cc should be chosen from 
Patricians alone. For with what courage can those soldiers 
be expected to fight from whom all hope of acquiring honor 
and glory is taken away. But contrary to law to decree, 
that it be not permitted to the Patricians to hire a foreign 
soldiery, when the case demands it, either for their own 
defence, or to suppress seditions, or for any other causes 
besides being unwise, is also opposed to the highest right of 
the Patricians, concerning which ipee sections third, Uiurth 
and fifth of this chapter. But^th^ the commander of one 
militarv division, or of the whole army must' be chosen in 
war only, and from the Patricians^ exclusively, that he hold 
his appolntmeDt for a vear, be not continuecTin command 
for a longer period nor be afterward eligible ; this is a right 
highly necessary alike in a Monarchical government, and in 
that which we are now considering. For though it is much 
easier as we have said above for the government to be 
transferred from one to another than from a free council to 
one man; yet it often happens, that the Patricians are 
oppressed by their military leaders, which inflicts great 
injury on the commonwealth ; for when a king is dethroned 
it is not the government but the tyrant to whom the change 
cometh. But in an Aristocratic government, this cannot 
happen without the destruction of the government and the 
slaughter of the greatest men. Of this Rome has given the 
most fatal examples. But the reason why we said that in a 
Monarchical government, the -Military must serve without 
pay finds no place in a government of this descrip tion. For 
since the subjects are excluded both from the diacoaSons of 
the council and from giving their votes thwefikuy are to be 
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cons idered as being like foreignew, and thereforeJjjfiXJJ^* 
not be bired for war on worse conditions. Neitheristfierfe 
dangerTie^e , that— they should be distinguiflhe<r by the 
councUjahiiX£-4h&jest. And lest every one as is common 
should greatly overrate his own deeds the Patricians should 
fix a certain pay to the soldiers for their services. 

X. Beiide8,,j^.J;he reason stated that all except the 
Pa tricians are foreigners, "04jBtt^tottiiHWt»i^WSSifj i9 u^ *^ 
whol e 8^te C jMi ji^ tak.p place, Tnatineiierds and ttie nouses 
andifif^^^"^ift3i.jenaift|n public nroperty, and be let to the 
i nhabtt&ivEj°jat an annual rent. For the subjects having no 
part intkie_gpvernment, would all readily desert the cities 
in adverse times, if it were permitted them to carry the goods 
which they possess whithersoever they would. Wherefore, 
the fields ana the fixed property generally of the state must 
not b5"terb^ut 'sold to the subject8^.b^t. with this condition, 
tbatfrtnh the annual income they pay an annual tribute &<S6 
a g^rt fap case in Holland. 

aI7 Having considered these things I pass to the gen eral 
principles^im. which the supreme council must be based and 
consolidated. That in a moderate government the members 
of this council must consist of above five thousand 1 have 
Bliown4ir-the second section of this chapter ; and now the 
plan of proff^d yre is to be considered by which the govern- 
ment iajto be hindered from gradually passing into fewer 
haoda, by which on the contrary the number of members is 
to increase with the increase of the government itself ; by 
which moreover equality is to be preserved as much as pos- 
sible among the Patricians : objects of such a plan being 
likewise to stimulate quick expedition in the council, to pro- 
motejthe general welfare, finally to render the power of the 
PatiicTans or council greater than that of the community, 
butsbthatipQ detriment to the community be thence suf- 
JeiTCd. W " ' 

All.JElM-greatest obstacle however to the maintenance 
t( the^^gt Arises from envy. For men, as T Have said are 
b y tiature enemies, so. that though thev are joined together 
&nd bound by laws they yet retain their nature. And here- 
frorotjdunk it happens, that democratical goveniniw g te OT 
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changed into aristocratical, and these at length into inonar- 
^SiSto For 1 am thoroughly persuaded, ttiaC many aristo- 
CTatical goyernmente VeriEfTdriiierTj'democratical, since any 
large body of men seeking new ahKdps and finding and 
cultivating these, retained in all (^ntireness^ the ^quai right 
to govern, since no one willingly surrepd!p.c$.^qvernmcnt to 
another. But though each of tnem may deem it just, that 
he have the same right over another as another has over 
him, he yet thinks it unjust, that the foreigners who flow 
into his country, should have an equal right over its govern- 
ment with those who have sought it out with labor and 
conquered and kept it at the price of their blood. This the 
foreigners themselves do not dispute, who do not come to 
govern, hut migrate hither the better to take care of their 
private affairs, and think that enough is conceded to them if 
thev were merely granted the liberty to manage their affain 
with security. But in the meantime the community n 
increased by the confluence of foreigners, who gradually 
assume the manners of this nation, and at last are distin- 
ffuished by no other difference, than this only that they are 
denied the right of obtaining names and situations of 
honor: and whilst their number daily increases, on the 
contrary for many reasons the number of citizens diminishes. 
For often families become extinct ; others are excluded for 
their crimes, and many struggling for a subsistence neglect 
public affairs, whilst the more powerful have no other object 
of ambition than to rule alone : and thus by degrees the 
government passes into the hands of a few, a nd at last 
through faction into the hands of one. And to these «e 
could add other causes which destroy governments of this 
kind ; but as they are sufficiently known I pass them over, 
and shall now show in their order, the laws by which the 
government q^ which we treat must be conserved. 

XIII. The primary law of this government m At be that by 
which the number of the Patricians in porportion to the 
number of the people is determined. For this proportion (by 
the first section of this chapter) l)etween the ^rmcr and the 
latter must be so maintained, that with the increase of 
the people the number of the Patricians augment. And (by 
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what we have said in the second ftection of this chagtsxX-the 
pi^pm>fimimii«ti hp aKniif ^no »» fifty, ^haf js, the Ineq uality 
UtwenSff^J^e^Alriciaus and the commumty. JOOpJp^^l^ 
mus t pevpr b& greater than this. For (by the first section of 
this chapter) the form of th^ government being still preserved 
the number of the Patricians can be much greater than the 
number of the people. But the danger is only in the num- 
ber of the Patricians being too few. By what means how- 
ever the violation of this law may be prevented I shall 
presently show in its place. 

^ly, The Pfttririan" are chosen on )y fro m^certain 
fa milies. Bt it it is dangerous to fix thisl)y an express right. 
For besides that families are often extinguished, ancT that the 
others are never excluded without disgrace, it is further to be 
thought of, that it is repugn ant to this form of government 
for the patn^ian^di^nity to be hereditary (by the first section 
of this'^Tiapter). But in this mode the government appears 
rather to be democratical such as we have described it in the 
twelfth section of this chapter namely a government in the 
bands of as few citizens as possible. But on the other hand 
to t ake pr ecautions, lest Patricians should elect their sons 
and rdat]ops» and consequently lest the right of ruling should 
rem ain i n certain families, is impossible and even absurd, as 
in the thirty-ninth section of this Chapter I shall show. If 
however the object is attained without the introduction of 
any expTg sS right, and the others are not excluded,"~(namely 
lUch'asBom in the State, speak the language in use there, 
are not married to a foreign wife, have no mark of infamy 
upon them, are not hired servants, and do not obtain then: 
lubsiatence by any servile occupation ; and to sell wine or 
beer most be accounted such an occupation) the form 
of g overnmen t will nevertheless be retained, and the propor- 
tion between the Patricians Klfd^^the government will always 
be m^Slhable. 

XV. But if besidea it be decreed that no -rery young 
persons be elected, it will not be possible for a few families 
to retainthe' exclusive right of ruling; and thus let it be 
decreed Bylaw, that none be put on the list of those to be 
tlectedjAo bft¥#-frpt TeacheA dieir thirtieth year. 
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XVI. In the third place it mugt^furt her he de cnreed that a]I 
the Patricians must as'seinble' in ascertain «qii«ztef off the ciiy 
at certain appointed times, and he who knot pceifi!|t at this 
Meeting, unless hindered by disease,^ or some pttblio affair 
must he punished by some large fine in money. For if this 
be not done, many will neglect public for their own private 
concerns. 

XVII. The proyiypa.fllJthi§>Joiinril shatt bo to pass and 
ahrogate'laws to elect Patrician cpUeagUfiii^WBdtojutppiBt 
aU the govern me'ilt otficefsl For itisnotpoiiiSletnat b« 
Wh($ has the supreme right such as we have attributed to this 
Council should give another the power of passing and of 
abrogating laws, without at the same time surrendering hu 
right and transferring it to him to whom he hat given that 
power ; because, he who for a single day baa ttie power 
to pass and abrogate laws is able to change the whole form 
of government. But, while reserving his o wn sup reme right, 
he can entrust to others for a time, the daily affiljra of the 
government to be administered in accordance with cdnatituted 
rights. Besides if the government officers are'choieli by 
another, and not by this Council, they must be called wards 
of this Council rather than Patricians. 

XV ill. Moreover some fire accustomed to appoint a 
Governor or Prince, either for life as the Venetians or for a 
time, as the Genoese , but with so much caution, as to make 
it sufficiently appear, that that cannot be done without great 
danger to the State. And indeed we cannot doubt that a 
government after this fashion approaches the Monarchical, 
and as far as we can gather from the hutory of those 
countries this was done for no other reason than because, 
they had been under a Governor or Doge as under a king 
before those Councils were instituted ; and thus the appoint- 
ment of a Governor is a necessary requisite of a nation so 
circumstanced but not of an Aristocratical Govemmeal 
absolutely considered. 
XIX. 'Since however the highest power of this government, 
^ belongs to this Council as a whole, bu t not t o every individual 
member thereof; (Tor otherwise 'iTWbUld b^ thcrassembly of 
an inordinate niultitude) it is therefore necessary that all 
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the Patricians be' so bound by the laws, as to compose as it 
Tpry nf^p fjniTy r^^Tml ^y one.mihd.' '•^uTm^'sV bf fifr<mi¥elvet 
alone are invalid and easily broken, whtai.,thtt§ie who executa 
them Slr^'the very persons who can' offend against them, and 
whoidniM'Wiisrtalce eltample from punishment, and puhTih 
theireotteagaes with the purpose of bridling their own desire 
through the fear of the same punishment, which is extremely 
absurd; and therefore ^a means musjL be JSowgUt,., through k, 
wfafeti the order of thif supreme council, and the rights of/ ' 
the goverlTinenf may '^e niaintained iaviflkte^ yet. so, thatf \/ 
among Pa'tncians» equality as nmch as possible may exist. ^ 

XX; Shice however from the existence of one governor or 
prince, who is also entitled to give a vute in the councils, a 
great inequality must necessarily arise, on account of the 
power which is necessarily conceded to him, that he may 
discharge the duties of his office more securely,' nothing 
therefore, if we contemplate all things aright, can be insti- 
tuted ofgreater utility to the common weal than that to this 
supreme council f^ipther should be subordinated formed of 
certajSlBiitriciiUi&i, whose province should simply be to take 
care that the rights of the state, which concern the councils 
and^fbejatKcers of government, are preserved invi.ylate,..who 
ther efore jnust- have power of calling before their tribunal 
any delinquent servant of the government, who has com- 



initte35 1^^"^^ against the rights relating to his office, and of 
condemning him according to the constituted rights; and 
iheseTsliHll in future call Syndics. 

XXT-^And these must be elected for life. For if they 
were elected for a time so that afterward they could be 
appointed to other situations under the government, we 
should be chargeable with absurdity, as in the nineteenth 
section of this chapter we have just shown. Lest however 
they should grow proud from the too long possession of 
power, none should be appointed to this situation wlio have 
not attained orpassed their sixtieth year, and who have not 
perfornofid the function s of senator (of which we shall speak 
further on). 

XXII. The number of the Syndics we shall easily deter- 
mine if we consider that they hold the same relation to th* 
6 
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B)iMetftii«» M all the Patri^ans together hold ta the matt el 
the comroimity, which they cannot govern if they arefuwov 
ttum the proper iiiiinher; and tbue the Qomber of the 
Syndics must be ti) the number of the Patricianst at the 
Buinber of these is to the number of the communityt that ii 
(by the thirteenth section of this chapter) as one to fifty. 

XXI n. Besidc«. that this council may administer itaeffiee 
Ipcnrel^, a portion of the military mt^yt hi» aIIo^^^ ^ ft, t» 
which It may give wim coiuuiaods it d e e m e e wi t a ble. 

XXI V. To the Syndics or to any other officers of ths 
gpvernmenrT^nr's^ilary amst'TJe paid^Fiit only such emolu- 
ments allotted that they cannot without ^reat injury to 
themselves administer the affairs of the commonwealth 
badly. For we cannot doubt the justice of allotting to the 
officers of the government a remuneration for the dutiei 
they discharge, for the common people form the greater 
portion of those inhabiting a state of this kind, and over their 
safety the Patricians watch, while the people themselves 
devote all their care and attention to their own privats 
affairs, and none to the affairs of the commonwealth. But 
since (as in the fourth section of the seventh chapter we 
have said) no one defends the cause of another except to 
the extent that he is promoting and strengthening his own, 
things must necessarily so be ordered, that those officers 
who serve the state and superintend its affairs, should most 
aid their own interests when they are most vigilant for ths 
commonweal. 

XXV. To the Syndics therefore, whose office».at we hare 
Mid, is to take care that the rights of the state he maintaiAsd 
inviolHte, must the following emoliuneuts be allotted: — 
namely, that everv householder, who inhabits any part of 
the state, be bound to pay annually a small sum, namely ths 
fourth part of an ounce of silver to the Syndics, that theoce 
they may know the number of the inhabitants, and thus 
see how large a portion of them the Patricians form. 
Moreover every newly elected Patrician must as soon as his 
elflclion is over pay to the Syndios, a. considerable sum, not 
left}, lor instance, than twenty or five and twenty pounds of 
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•Qvtfir. Th« fineii atso which the absent senators (tho^ 
namely who do Trot attend the council when it is called 
together) are condemned to p»]|r, must be assigned to th# 
Syndics as well as a part of the goods of thosa officers of th« 
goyemmene that have committed some crime, and who must 
be placed before their tribunal and fined in a certain sum of 
money, or when the property of individuals is confiscated a 
portion thereof must be given to the Syndics, not indeed to 
them all, but only to those who sit daily, and whose office it 
is to call the council of the Syndics together, and Con- 
cerning whom see the twenty-eighth section of this chapter. 
But that the council of the Syndics may always consist of 
its proper number, before all things must this point be con- 
lidered in the supreme council when called together at tha 
accustomed time. But if this is neglected by the Syndics, 
then it will be incumbent on him who presides over the 
senate (of whom we shall soon have occasion to speak) to 
admonish the supreme council concerning this matter, and 
to demand from the president of the Syndics the cause of the 
silence observed, and to ascertain what view the supreme 
council takes of the subject. But if he also remain silent 
the matter must be taken up as an accusation by him who 
presides over the supreme court of justice, or in case of his 
silence, by any one of the Patricians who is so disposed, and 
who must demand the reason of the silence from the presi- 
dent of the Syndics, as well as from those of the senate and 
of the judges. Finally, in order that the law by which 
juniors are excluded may be strictly observed, it must be 
decreed that all who have attained the thirtieth year of their 
age, and who are not excluded from the government by ah 
express enactment, take care to have their names inscribed 
in a list in the presence of the Syndics, and to receive from 
them for a fixed price a sign of the honor obtained, that 
they may be permitted to wear a certain ornament, granted 
to none but them, by which they may be known and held 
in honor by the rest ; and meanwhile it must be made a law, 
that in the elections, no Patrician, without incurring a heavy 
penalty, be allowed to vote for any one whose' name is not 
uiseribed in the general catalogue. Also no one must' be 
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allowed to refuse any office or duty to which he is appointed. 
Moreover that_aJi„ihe_.JDiadauieLnlal-xigliU of the »tate may 
remain absolutely eteraal^.it must be dec£pcd, that if anyone 
in the supreme Council agitate a question tending to weaken 
or overthrow tHe authority of a fundaiueutaT'right, such as a 
proposition to prolong the command of a military leader, or 
to diminish the number of the Patricians,- or similar things, he 
be declared guilty of high treason, and not only be condemn- 
ed to death, with confiscation of his goods, but a pu blic 
monument of the punishment must be erected to^S'ep ufthe 
memory of the thing for ever. For the maintenance of the 
other remaining general riglits of the state it Suffices, that it 
•imply be decreed that no old law can be abrogated or any 
new one passed, unless the Council of the Syndics, and ulao 
three fourths or four fifths of the supreme Council previously 
agree thereto. 

XXVI. Furthermore the right to call the supreme council 
_ together and to propose the things to be decided on in the 

same^ belongs to the Syndics, to whom also the first place ia 
the Council must be allotted; but without the right of voting. 
Before however they take their seats, they must swear by the 
weal of that supreme council, and by the public liberty, to 
strive with utmost effort to maintain their country's laws 
inviolate and to promote the interests of the community; 
which being done, they must then, through their secretary, 
open in order the things to hp proposed. 

XXV I I. That moreover, in legislating,_a| also in choosing 
the officer^ of government, there may be equa l. pow er to all 
the Patricians and rapid expedition in every thing, is the 
custom which the Venetians observe very much to be 
recommended ; they elect by lot certain menibers of the 
Council to name the officers of government, and when thuse 
members have named the persons whom they consider fit to 
"be appointed officers of government, every Patrician indi- 
cates by a secr£;t^jiM»i««.his opinion whether he approve or 
disapprove of^ch individual proposed for election as officer, 
so that it is never afterward known who gave this or that 
opinion ; by which means it happens not only that the 
authority ol* all tha Patricianain l^ialating is equal, and ihst 
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affaiM are qnlckly dispatched, but also that every one has 
absolute liberty so indiipensuble in Councils, of giving his 
opinion without any risk of incurring enmity thereby. 

XXVULWhen the Syndicsassemble^and also when the 
other Coun jgjjs nieet, th~e sarfirrTile must be7)ty»€rved, n amelr 
that tbe vo tea be taken by ballot, , "^Pbe right however of call- 
ing (Tie Council of Syndics together, and of proposing the 
thin gs on whicii a- decision is to be come to therein, must 
reside wjtlx their President, who with the other ten or more 
Syndics shall daily sit to hear the complaints of the people 
against the officers of the Government, and secret accusa- 
tions, and if the case seems to require it, keep the accusers in 
custody, and call the Council together even before the 
appointed time at which it is accustomed to assemble, if any 
of them considers that there is danger in delay. But this 
President, and those who asseuible wiih him daily must be 
electediyy the supreme Council, and from the number of the 
Syndics, not indeed for life, but for six months, and not till 
after three or four years must they be considered fit for 
reelection. And as J have said above, confiscated property 
andTines in money, or some portion of both must be assigned 
to them. What further concerns the Syndics, I shall state in 
il8 place. 

XXIX. The second Council, which must be subordinate to 
the WTpfeme CbuncTl, we shall call the senate, whose office 

wifTbe to administer the public affairs, for instance, to. 

promufgste the rights of the state, to see that the fortificar 
tions of cities are kept in proper condition, to distribute mili- 
tary appointments, to impose taxes on the subjects, to expend 
them, to reply to foreign ambassadors, and to determine to 
what countries ambassadors are to be sent ; but the appoint-' 
ment of the ambassadors themselves must rest with the 
supreme Council. For this above all is to be observed that 
no Patricians be appointed to any office of government, 
except by the supreme Council itself, lest the Patricians 
should aim at ingratiating themselves with the senate. 
Furthermore nmst all those things be brought before the 
Riipreme council, whi^h in any manner change the present 
state of things, such as the decrees on peace and war ; wher»» 
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taut the decrees of tli? senate on peace and war, in order to 
bf yalid, roust be confirmed by the anthority of the suprerot 
Council ; and for this reason 1 should conclude, that to the 
anpreme Council alone and not to the Senate it appertains 
to impose new taxes. 

XX X^ In fixing the number of the senators the following 
things come to be corisTdered ; first, that all Ibet. Patricians 
must have eqt^al hope of attaining the senatorial dignity ; 
further, that notwithstanding this, those senators who have 
fulfilled their allotted term of office, may -he - re el ec t ed 
^fter Ho considerable interval, so that thus the state 
mav always be governed by skilful and. experienced men, 
SA« lastly that among the senators many may beiound distin- 
guished for wisdom and virtue. To the obtaining of all 
3iese conditions nothing better can be thought of than that 
• )aw be passed that no one be advanced to the senatori* 
al rank, who has not reached the fiftieth year of his age, 
and that forty, that is, about the twelfth part of the Patri- 
cians, be chosen for a year, and that two years alter they 
have fulfilled their term of office they again he eligible ; for 
IP^ this way, always about a twelfth part of the Patricians, 
willf after merely short intervals, enter on the senatorial 
dignity ; which number joined to that formed by the Svndica 
i|dU not be much exceeded by the number of the Patricians, 
who haye attained their fiftieth year, and thus will every 
Patrician always have great hope of attaining the rank of 
Senator or Syndic; and nevertheless, the same Patricians 
vi)l, as we have said, after only brief intervals, hold the 
leaatorial rank, and (according to what we have $aid m th» 
fsetmdteetionof this chapter) nevet will be wanting in the 
•aaate distinguished men, excelling in counsel and skill. 
And since this law cannot be broken, without making many 
ff the Patricians discontented, to keep it always in force no 
oll^r caution is needed, than that every Patrician, who has 
attained the age I have spoken of, bring proof thereof befora 
Uie Syndics, who will place his name on the list of thooe who 
^ra to be considered eligible to the senatorial dignity, and 
void it in the presence of the supreme council, so that he tako 
^ dui supreme council along uith the others of the ( 
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nmk Ae «iitt« pUee wlitch ts allotted to his fellbw^, MKl 
which must be next to the place tvhere the senatorD ^'\i. 

XXXI. The em oluments of the senators most be such, ^ 
to make it more their interest tliat^iESre. should be peat^ 
Ihiiirwsrt and therefore must be allotted to th£!m.A.Liuid^dth ~ 
•r fifttSCh part of the articles of commerce convened f roni 
the state to other countries or from other countnes ih thf 
states- For we cannot doubt that iu this waj, they will 
maintain peace to the utmost of their power, and netrel- 
endeavor to protract war. Nor from the payment of this 
tax should the senators themselves be excepted if any ot 
them happen to be merchant*}; for I think that no one Is 
ignorant that such exception could not be permitted wxthotii 
great detriment to commerce. Furthermore it must en the 
otlier hand be passed into law, that a senator or any one whft 
has already held the office of senator must be appointed fd 
Ho military situation, and that besides no general or othttT 
chief officer, — (who, as we haye said in the ninth section of 
this chapter, must hold their situations in the army only 
during the time of war) must be chosen from those whoie 
father or grand-father is a senator, or has held within two 
rears the senatorial dignity. Nor can we doubt that jtho 
ratricians who are not in the senate, will defend these rights 
with utmost force ; and thnft^JL aiU happen tlm tth o ee n a t ori 
will fflwayh"*^" " gr^^ttr inc^^r^^ ^n^mpMce than UomM^tt 
and thus will never coimsel war unless some great atat6 
necessity* seems to render it unavoidable. But it ma^ b# 
objected, that in this manner, if so great emoluments arO 
assigned to the Syndics and senators, the Aristocratieai 
government will not be less burdensome to the subjects think 
any form of the monari^ical. But besides t}};At.iCQjn4 QffwrtB 
demand a .more profuse expenditure, whicnJiowever is ntft ,. 
devoted to the maintenance of peace, and that peace cannol 
be bougTvTat too dear a rate, there is further to be obserTed» 
first, that in a monarchical government all is eonf erred on one 
or a few but in this government on many. Sectmdly that 
Icinga and their servants-donot bear the burdens of the Mato 
along with the subjects which, on the contrary) is not thf 
case with this goverument : for the Patricians, who «^ tlitrnp 
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elected from the richer, contribute t he gre&tp *t *h^re ^ \}^m 
C5aBmuMMw^alth. Lastly, the "burdens oi the nionarchical 
government do not arise so much isom iKe royal expeiisei 
as from the secrets of this kind. of gavfrnment For the 
burdens of the state, which are imposed ou the citizens for 
the sake of maintaining peace and freedom, are, even though 
great, patiently borne, and through the benefits conferred 
by peace, are rendered less difficult to bear. What nation 
was ever obliged to pay so many and such heavy taxes ns 
the Dutch? And yet so far from being beggared thereby it 
has on the contrary so abounded with wealth that all other 
nations have envied its prosperity. If therefore the burdens 
of the nionarchical government were imposed for the sake of 
peace, they would not oppress the citizens; but as I have 
said, it belongs to the secrets of such a government that the 
subjects succumb to the burden. For ^lie^coucage of kings 
avails more in war than in peace, and those who wish alone 
to reign must use their utmost endeavor to strip their subjects 
of all resources; not to speak of other things which the 
highly sagacious Bel<2ian V. Hrhas long ago remarked, but 
which have no relation to my purpose, which is solely to 
describe the best constitution of every guvenrr.ent. 

XXX li. In the senate must sit some of the Syndics 
chosen from the supreme council, but without tiM right of 
voting; their province there being to take care that the 
rights relating to that council are duly observed* and to see 
tlmt The council is convoked, when any mutter is to be 
carried from the senate to the supreme council. For the 
right of convoking this supreme council, and of proposing 
the things to be decided on therein, resides, as I have said, 
with the Syndics. Before, how -ver, the votes on such 
matters are taken, the president of the senate must indicate 
the state of things, and what is the opinion of the senate on 
the subject in hand, and the grounds thereof which, beinc 
done, the votes must then be collected in the accustomea 
manner. 

XXXIII. It IS not necessary for the senate to ait daily, but 
like all large eoanctls at certain fixed periods, fiut since 
io tlMi meantime the affairs of the govenuneai -must be 
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administered, it is necessary for a .certain. .portion of the 
lenato l u bt chuaeiv wUich I'u'ust supply the place of the 
senate, mhen the SMHite has treasefTto, assejjjjj^ ioijd. whose 
olficl! thikll he~ to convoke the icnate when there is need 
thertfofptt) execute its decrees concerning the commonwealth, 
to read the communications uddressed to the senate and the 
lupreme coimo), and finally to cunonlt cijncerning the things 
to be proposed in the senate. Hut that all these things and 
the iniitiiution of this whole council may be more easily 
conceived, 1 shall more accurately describe the entire 
matter. 

XXXI V. The senators, as I have said, are to he elected 
for a year, and to be di\ided into four or. six classes, whereof 
the first shall sit in the senate for the first three or two 
months, after the lapse of which the second claMS shall 
occupy ahe place of the first, and so fotth, successively, each 
class after the same interval of time shall occupy the first 
place, so that th<* class which was first in the first month, 
shall be last in the second. Besides* as macv lureaidents and 
vice presidents (who in case t*? necessity shall take the place 
uf the presidents) must be elected as there are classes, that 
isjfrom every class two niust be elected, of whom the..Qiie 
shall be president, the other vicerpre.'jideut of that class, and 
the president of the first class, shall preside over the senate 
in the first month, or in his absence the vice-president of 
that class shall occupy his place, and so on, of the rest, the 
regular succe.-siun, as spoken of above, being observed. 
Moreover, 8<ime persons from the first class njust be elected 
by lot or" by vote, who with the presidtMit and the vice- 
president oi that class shall supply the place of the senate 
during the suspension of its sittings, and this in the same 
interval -of time, that the class to which it belongs occupies 
the first place in the senate ; this time having elapsed, a 
similar number of persons must be chosen by lot or by vote 
from the second class, who with their president and vice* 
president shall take rhe place of the first class, and supply 
the place of the senate ; and thus of the others ; and it is 
not needful that with tlie supreme council should rest the 
chttiee of those whom i have spoken of, as to he elected by 
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lot or hy vote for a period of three or two months, and 
whom io future I shall ^Ik cons uls. For the reason, which 
In the twenty-ninth seCuOTi' oi this chapter I hare given, 
does not find its application here, and still less thnt in the 
•eventeenth section. It is sufficient if they be elected by the 
tenate and Syndics who are already present. 

XXXV. Their number however 1 caniiot-qnite so aeeii- 
rately determine. Yet it is certain they must be numerous 
so as not to be easily corrupted : for although-tsy^-themselves 
alone they cannot pass any decree relating to the common- 
wealth, they can yet protract the senate, or what is worxt, 
deceive it, by proposing what is of no moment, or by con- 
cealing what is of the greatest ; not to mention, that u they 
were too few, the mere absence of one or another might 
cause delay to the public affairs. But since on the other 
hand these consuls are to be created for the reason that the 
great councils carniot daily attend to public affairs, so means 
of accommodation must here necessarily be sought, and defect 
fin numbers be supplied by shortness of time. AmLilius if 
only ^houL thirty h a nho s un for tw o m thp oo m anthflT ^^ 
will be too many to be corrupted in so short a time, and for 
this"l%asou I have advised, tnat those who succeed to their 
place, are by no means to be chosen before the time when 
they themselves succeed and the others retire. 

aXXVI. I have also said that it is the province-of the 
eonsuls to convoke the senate, when some of them, even 
though only a few, deein it necessary, to propose the things 
to be decided on in the senate, to prorogue tKe senate, sod 
to execute it;? decrees on public affairs. 1 shall now stateln s 
few words, in what order and fashion this is to be done, so i 
that delay may not be caused by the discussion of nselrs i 
questions. The consuls shall consult on the matters to be i 
proposed in the senate and also on what is needful to be 
done, and if they are all of one mind on the subject, then 
the senate having been convoked, and the question diilf 
stated, they shall pronounce their opinion respecting it, sdC 
without waiting for the opinion of any one eise cwSleet the 
totes in order. But if. the eonsuls have more than oot 
epiuioBy then shall that opinion on the matter in question bs* 
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fini jitated in (he senate, "V'".^ ,ia hfflrt hf iht n^JT^^y off 
the^sgnsulsy.luilif it be not approved of by the maiority of 
the senate and consitis, and tlie ninnber of thjose^aonblinj^ 
and dii^pprovin^ be together the greater, vhichj as I havo 
remarked, must appear from the balloting balls, then shaU 
they alate the other opinion which has fewer suffrages than 
the former among the consuls, and so on of the rest ; but il 
no o ne opinion b e approved by the majority of th« wholo 
«enaJfi^3Kg_9j5jafe'must be adjourned to the following day 
or for a brief period, «o that the consuls may in the meantime 
■ee, whethe r they can find other means more likely . to 
please^ but if they find no others, or if those which they 
find, be not approved of by the majority of the senate, then 
the opinion of some senator must be heard, with which if 
the majority of the xenate do not agree, then must the vc^tei 
be takea -on each single opinion, and not only of those 
spproving, but of those also doubting and dipapproving must 
the votes be counted, and if mor<* be foujnd approving than 
dnubling^ja:. disapproving, then the opinion must be consi- 
de ted as l^ f^alj y affirmed, but on the other hand it must bt 
regarded as Favlhg fallen to the ground if mpre.he.ionnd 
disKapprovingjhan doubting or approving ; but if concerning 
all tife~opinions greater be the number of the doubting Uiaa 
of the "dlsaipproving or approving, the council of the Syndics 
must then be associated to the senate, and vote s^long with 
the senators, those votes only being taken which approve or 
disapprove and those omitted which ii^icate doubt. In tho 
things, which are carried from the senate* to the supreme 
council, the same order must be observed. ^So much on the 
■enate. ■ V 

XXXVI L. CoBoa w u ng lhft . i£giHl ,o f Juit kfi, V . 1^^ it 
IS certain that it cannot rest on the same foundations, at 
that which is under a monarch, and which' I have described 
in the twenty sixth and following sections of the sixth chap* 
ter. For (by the fourteenth section of this chapter) itia^ju^ 
in consonance with the fundamental principles of this go* — 
vemment, that any regard he had to birth or family. .,McMr9*.„,. 
over aa th e judgew a re chosen from the Patricians alonei they 
may be^deterrecTBy The fear of the succeeding JPatriftiaof 
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from pronouncing an unjust sentence against' any one of 
their own order, «nd perchance not dare to pulitsh those of 
that order as ihey deserve ; on the cither^ hand they may 
venture all things again>t tha PiPbetaiYsrandHiiily plunder 
the wealthy. 1 know that for this reason, the plan of the 
Genoese jj} m uch approved by many, for they choose their 
judges not from Patricians bu* frouij oreiguer s ; but to mc 
considering the tiling abstractly, it appears an absurd ar- 
rangement to call foreigners and not Patricians to interpret 
the laws. For what are judges but the interpreters of lawsf 
Wherefore I persuade myself, that the Geimese in this 
matter pay more regard to the disposition of their people, 
than to the nature of this government. To us therefore 
considering the thing abstractly, means nuist be thought of 
corresponding the best with thin form of government. 

XXXVtIl. But as regards the number of the judges the 
constitution of this government demands none special or 
peculiar; but as in a monarchical government so also in this, 
I the first thii^g to be sought for is, that the ju dges b e too 
I many to be corrupted by any private individual. ba)t their 
duty is si'.nply to take care that no private pers(!n"3o'hij«ry 
to another, and cimsequently to settle disputes between 
private persons whether Patncian or Plebeian, tn punish all 
offenders, even Patricians Syndic:( and Senators, who violate 
the laws by which all are bound. But the questjons which 
may arise between the cit es that Tjelong to the government, 
must be decided in the supreme council. 

XXXI X. The circumsttmcps detei mining thj^Jength of 
time for which the judges are to be elected are theMnne in 
all governments ; a port on if them must an nua l l y retire^ 
and moreover, though it will be not necessary that ^eVpry 
one of them be of a differ, nt family, it is yet indispensable 
that no two who are related by blood should occupy a seat 
on the same bench; a regulation which must also be ob- 
served in other councils, except in the highest, in which it 
•uffices, that it be simply provided by law that no one be 
permitted to nominate a relation, or to vote in his election if 
he be nouunated by another, and besides that in the Mp«| 
poiutment oi any oue to a situation iu the guvexiuuent tw« ' 
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rplationi do not examine together the result of the balloting. 
Thw, I say, suffices in the council which is co^npoaed of so 
great a number of men, and to which no special emoluments 
are allotted. And thus no disadv«nta(re would arise to the 
government, but it would simply be absurd, to pass a law 
by which the relations of all Patricians are excluded from 
the supreme council, as in the fourteenth section of this 
chapter I have shown. But that it is absurd is evident. 
For this right could not be instituted by the Patricians 
themselves, for thereby they would be so far absolutely 
surrendering their right, and consequently the upholders of 
that right would not be the Patricians themselves but the 
common people; which is directly opposed to what I have 
set forth in the fifth and sixth sections of this chapter. 
That law of government however by which it is appointed 
that one and the same proportion shall always be maintained 
between the number of the Patricians and that of the com- 
munity, has chiefly in view the upholding of the right and 
power of the Patricians, namely that they may not become 
too few to rule the multitude. 

XL. Moreover the judges must be chosen by the supreme 
council from the Pifitficians (hemsetres^ 
Uenth section of this chapter) from the lawgivers themselves, 
and the ju^gmentii which they prQnttnn.c^.Qn. civil and crimi- 
nal affairs shall have the force of law if they have been given 
wit h g 'jiufi. observanre of form and order, and without 
prrjurlice or partiality, concerning all which the Syn3ic8 
shsll be permitted by law to make enquiry, to judge, and to 
pronounce. 

XLI. The emoluments of the judges must be such as we 
have sUUed in the twenty-ninth section of the sixth chapter; 
namely that in every judgment which they give in civil 
affairs they receive from him who has lost the cause a cer- 
tain part in proportion to the whole sum. As respects the 
sentences given in criminal affairs, must here the difference 
limply be, that the property confiscated by them, and the 
fines in money imposed for minor offences, be assigned to 
them alone, but on the condition, that they never force any 
one to confess anything by torture, and that in this way 
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•ufficient care be taken that they nett!ier bd unjust to the 
Plebeians, nor froin fear too nmch inclined to favor the 
Patricians, for besides that this f**t*r il moj'^**^ ^y *^^"g» 
alone, an avarice disguised under the speciou'i name of 
Justi ce, it IS to be added, that they are many,'and that the 
V6lBi lite given not openly but by ballot, so that if any one 
be displeased on account of losing a cause he is able to fix 
blame on any of the judges singly. Moreover a respect for 
the Syndics will deter them from pronouncing an unjust oi 
at least an absurd sentence, and any individual judge from 
attempting to accomplish anything fraudulently, besides that 
ia so great a number of judges always one or another will 
be found whom the unjust dread. As to what concerns tht 
Plebeians, these will be sufficiently cared for, if they bt 
permitted to appeal to the Syndics* who as 1 have said most 
vy right be permitted to inquire into, to determine and to 
pronounce on the proceedings of the judges. For it is cer- 
tam that the Syndics will not be able to avoid the hatred of 
many Patricians, and on the otlier hand will be very popular 
with the mass of the community, whose applause they will 
•ndeavor as much as '^possible to gain. For which purpose, 
«hen opportunity offers, they will not forbear to call in 
question the sentences which are given in opposition to the 
laws of the court of justice, and to investigate the conduct of 
•very judge, and to punish the unjust; for nothing excites 
the mind of the people more than this. Nor is it against 
what has just been said, but on the contrary very much for 
it| that similar examples can only occur rarely. For besides 
that that state is badly constituted where (ielinquents art 
iaily set forth as examples (as in the second section of ths 
fifth chapter we have stiown), those examples must be thi 
rarest which are meant to cause the greatest impression. 

XLII. Those who are sent into cities and provinces M 
▼iceroys, must be chosen from the order of senators, for il 
ia the province of the senators to take care of the fortifica- 
tions of the cities, of the finances, and of military niatten. 
But since those who are sent into countries somewhst 
remote cannot frequent the senate, only such must, on this 
aoflount, bo chosen from the senate itself, who are ap- 
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pointed to cities placed on the soil of tht fatherland ; but 
those whom it is the intention to send to more distant placet 
must be chosen from such as have attained the senatorial 
«ge. But I do not think that in thi& wise sufficient measuree 
shall have been taken for the peuce of the whole state, if the 
circumjacent cities are quite excluded from the right of 
voting, unless they be so powerless as to be openly despised* 
which is not at all conceivable. And thus it is necessary 
that the circumjacent cities be endowed with the right A 
citizeuahipf and that from each city, twenty, thirty or forty 
citizoBs- (for the number must be greater or less according 
to the size of the city) be elected and added to the number 
^ the Patricians, and three four or five of whom must be 
aanually elected to be of the senate, and one chosen to be 
a Syndic for life. And those who are of the senate must 
be sent along with the Syndic into the city from wliich they 
are elected. 

XLIII. But the judges to be appointed in every city 

mu^Jjfi eliosen from the Patricians of that city. I do not 

"Seem U necessary however to treat more at length of these 

things, for they do not peculiarly belong to the fundamental 

principles of this government. 

X LI V. The^cretaries in every council, and other officers 
of thesfijiig kind, must aa they have not the right of voting 
hff rTiosen from the common people. But as "such officers 
from the daily experience of affairs acquire the greatest 
knowledge in the things to be treated of, it often happens, 
that more deference is paid to their advice than is proper, 
and that the state of the whole government is made mamly 
to depend on their direction, a circumstance which proved 
the ruin of the Dutch. For this cannot happen without the 
great envy of many of the chief men. And truly we cannot 
doubt that a senate, whose views and skill are made depen- 
dent not on the counsel of the senators hut on that of the 
Inferior officers of administration, must consist mainly of 
persons inert and inept, and the condition of this govern- 
ment will be not much better than that of the Monarchical 
governntent, which a few councillors of the king rule, on 
wbioh Me loctiens fifth, sixth,, and seventh, of. the sixth 
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chapter. For precisely as a government is well of ill con- 
stituted, will it be more or less obnoxious to this evil. For 
the liberty of a gov(*rnnient which has not firm foundations 
is not maintained without danger: to avoid which the 
Patricians choose from the common people officers greedy 
after glory, who afterwards in tlie turmoil of a revolutiun, 
are offered up as sacrifices to appease the anger of those 
who aim at the destruction of liberty. But where t fag foun- 
dations of libertv are sufficiently firm, alia. TaEicIaua them- 
selves seek the glory of protecting it« and take.cara-that the 
skilful guidance of affairs spring from their couuael alone ; 
which two things 1 have chiefly insisted on, when setting 
forth the fundamental principles of this government, namely 
that the common people be excluded from deliber ations in 
council, and from voting ; (see the third and fuurlh sectiotlT 
of this chapter) and consequently that the «upreme power 
of the government reside with the entire body of Patricians; 
but that the authority be with t])e Syndics and the^fl£uat4>, 
and that the right of convoking the !»enate, and the things 
pertaining to .the commonweal be with the consuls, who are 
chosen from, the senate itself. But if besides it be decreed, 
(hat the Secretary of the senate or of the other councils, be 
elected for four or at the most for five years, and that a 
second, appointed to be secretary for the same time, be asso- 
ciated with him, who in the meantime undertakes a part of 
the labor; or if in the senate there be not one but many 
secretaries, of whom one is assigned to one class of affairs 
and another to another, the officers of administration will be 
sure never to require any considerable amount of power. 

X LV. The opififr* "f f^^^y^lff ?""«t *^^ cho2£a-.fcom the 
common people, and bound to give an account not only to 
the senate but also to the Syndics. 

XLV I. As to what regards religion we have treated at 
sufficient length in the Theologico Political-Tredtise. We 
omitted some things which it was not the place to speak of 
there. As for instance, that all the Patricians must bc^.gf the 
same religion, namely that which is simplest and most gene- 
ral, and which we have described in the same Treatise. Jsn 
above all is to be avoideiLthe division of the Patricians inla 
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le^f. some adhering to one sect and others to another, and _ 
tlienensnared hy superstition striving to take from the subjects 
the liberty of saying what they think. Mnr^^vp r though to* 
ever£,oQ£..be..gbcfiitUM' liberty o£ saying what \x^ thinks, y«t 
graaL&S8£xnhlages must be forbidden. Ad4 consequently to 
those^ho belong to another religion it must be granted to 
build as many temples as they wish; but they must be 
small, of a certain fixed extent, and situated at some dis- 
tance from each other. On the otb^.r hand it. is of much 
importance that the temples dedicated to the ruling religion 
of the father land, be large and splendid, and that in the 
worship celebrated in them only Patricians and senators, be 
peraiitted ta4aka>.party axid thus that Patricians alone be 
allowed to baptize, to perform the marriage service, to lay 
on liands, and that they in all respects be recognized as the 
priests of the temples and as the defenders and interpreters 
of the religion of the fatherland. For preaching however, 
for taking care of the property and the pecuniary concerns 
of file church, and for administering the daily affairs con- 
nected with those, certain persons from the common people 
must be chosen by the Isehate itself, to which they must be 
bound to give an account of everything. 

XLVII. These are therefore the things which concern 
the fundamental principles of this government, to which 
though less primordial yet still of great importance, I shall 
add some other considerations : — namely that the Patricians 
should wear a certain particular garment 'or ITplpiErd, by 
which they may be distinguished from others, and that they 
be saluted by a certain particular title, and that every one 
of fKe* common people snould yield the place to them, and 
that if any Patrician through some unavoidable misfortune 
should lose his property, it must bt restored to him in full 
from the public property. But if on the contrary it appear, 
that he has wasted it in extravagance, ostentatious luxury;- . 
gambling, licentiousness &c. or that he owes altogether more 
than there are funds for the payment of, then he must be 
d»*j)rived of his di^-ni^y at'.d h« {{cclared nnwdvthy <>f nil 
honor and office. For he who cannot govern himself and 
7 
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his own private affairs, is all the less fit to take aiiy part in 
public government. 

XLVIII. Those whom the law obliges to swear will be 
more likely to avoid perjury if they swear by the weal and 
liberty of the fatherland and by the Supreme Council, than 
if they are compelled to swear by God. For he who swears 
by God, interposes nothing more than his private good of 
which he is the judge ; but he who in swearing brings into 
consideration the liberty and the weal of the fatherland, 
swears by the common good of all of which he is not a judge, 
and if he commits perjuiy he declares himself thereby the 
enemy o| his country. 

I XLIX. The Academies ™'^'''j^*t!;^i^ttnflfiri nt thft fljy"** 

! of the state, are Tnsfifutea^not* so much for^the culture of 

/ minds, as" for keeping them under restraint. But in'«free 

^ state all the arts and sciences are best cultivated if to every 

one seeking permission it be granted to teach pubUdj^and 

that at his own expense and at the risk of his own reputation. 

But these and similar things I reserve for another place. 

For here I had in view to treat of those things only which 

pertain to the Aristoeratical Government. 



CHAPTER IX. 
Or THE Aristocratical Government CoNTiNOfD. 

I. 'Hitherto we have considered this government insofar 
as it has its'name-ffom^ a-s ingle ci ty which istbe-head-of the 
government. It is now time to coaaid^r^al farm nf Jt, 
which many cities hold and which Lthink"i#' to bo pyofofre d 
to the preceding. But that we may know the difference and 
the excellence of both, we shall consider each of- 4lie -funda- 
mental principles of the foregoing form of government and 
reject those things which do not specially belong to it, and 
put others on which it ought to be based in their place. 

II. The cities therefore, which enjoy the right of the stste, 
must be so built and fortified that each of them alone cannot 
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indeed iubsTst without the rest; but on tlie other hand alsd 
thatlTcannot revolt from the rest without great detriment to 
the whole state ; for in this manner they will always remain 
united. But those which are so constituted, that they can 
neither conserve themselves nor be formidable to the rest, are 
not under their own jurisdiction but absolutely under that of 
the rest. 

III. What we have f^tated in the ninth and tenth section* 
of the preceding Chapter is deduced from the general nature 
of the Aristocratical Government, such as, the proportion 
of the number of the Patricians to the number of ilie people, 
whatThe age and the qiiMlTficnttous oi' ibasi; to be created 
Patricians must be, so that no difference in sucn things can 
arise, whether one city alone or many conduct tlie govern- 
me nt. But as res pects thejSjjipveTOfl Council the. f aahion.inust^ 
h ere be d ift'erent. For if any city of the state is fixed an as 
a piaee -oT^issem bly for this Supreme Council, it would be in 
reality the bead of the state itself; and^hiis. it v^uWJ)e 
necessacy^either that all the cities should enjoy this privilege 
in succession, or that such a place should be assigned to the 
assembty for meeting in, as had no right of state, andbelong- 
ed to them all equally. But the one thing like the other is 
as difficult to do, as it- is easy to say, namely that so many 
thousand men should often leave their own cities, or assemble 
now in one place and then in another. 

IV. But that we may come to some conclusion as to what 
is best to be done in this matter, and how the councils of such 
kind of government may most fitly be constituted, and that 
we may draw such conclusion from the nature and qualities 
of the government itself, these things are to be considered, 
namely that every city has so much more right than a 
private individual, as it is more powerful than a private in- 
dividual (by the fourth section of Chapter Second) ; and . 
consequently that every city of such a st?it^ (see'^ section 
second of this Chapter) has as much right within its walls or 
within the limits of its jurisdiction as possible. Further that 
airthe cities not so confederate, but as constituting one state, 
should be mutually associated and imited,but so that every city 
should |U)i$sesa 80 much the more right over the government 
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1 t han the rest , as it is more f&uwevlAil ihttn thcrTeit;.iarJjewW 
I among uneguals seeks eff uajity _s eeks an absurdity^ ine 
ciiizens are Jeservedly esteemed equal, lor me power of each 
when compared with the power of the whole government is 
of no importance. But the power of any single city consti- 
tutes a large part of the power of the state itself, and all the 
larger part as the city itself is larger ; and thus all the cities 
cannot be held equal, but as thejower of each city so its 
right must be estimated by its' size.' Th'e'*b'dnds-^al«o by 
which they are bound together so as to form one single state 
are chiefly {by the first section of the fourth chapter) the 
senate and the^ court of justice. But in what manner all 
these cities may '^o Ife ' J6m ecTt dg^th er in bonds of unity wt 
yet for each of them to preserve as much as possible its own 
right I shall now briefly show. 

V. Namely I conceive the Patricians of every city, who 
according to the size of the city, miist (hg^thtTthif^ sevtion 
of this chapter) be larger or smaller in numb^Tj^as hating 
the highest ri^t jxvjer. theitxityrAad. in Jthe supreme cowicil 
of that city as having the highest power to fortify the city, 
to enlarge its walls, to impose taxes, to pass and abrogate 
laws, and generally of doing all things which they deem 
necessary to the conservation and growth of their city. For 
conducting the general affairs of the state a senate must be 
created, and entirely on the conditions which in the preced- 
ing chapter we have spoken of ; so that between this senatt 
and that no difi'erence exist except that the former have 
authority to settle the questions which mar arise between 
the cities. For this in a government of the kind we are 
speaking of, where there is no capital city, cannot as in that 
other kind of government be done by the supreme council. 
(See the thirty-eighth section of the preceding chapter). 

VI. But in this government the supreme council must 
not be calhrd-togeth'er, except it be necessary to reform the 
government itself, or in some arduous affair, for dispatching 
which the senators deem themselves incompetent, and tluis 
it will very rarely happen that all the Patricians are called 
to ti.e council. For we have said (section seventeenth of 
the preceding cha}ter) that it is a principal duty of the coun- 
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dl tqj^ss and abrogate laws, and to elect the officers of 
state."*But tlie lawff, or the general rights, of the whole state, 
must not be changed as soon as they are instituted. —If 
however time and occasion demand that jgoine neW law 
should be passed or that a statute should be changed, a 
preliminary discussipn can take place respecting it in the 
senate, and after that the senate has come to an agreement 
oHThe matter, then shall ambassadors be sent to the cities 
from the senate itself to inform the Patricians of each city 
what the opinion of the senate is, and if finally the majority 
of the-cities adopt the opinion of the senate, then shall 
their opinion have the authority of law, but be invalid in the 
contrary case. And the same course can be adopted in 
appointing generals for the army, and ambassadors to be 
•enmr''T)ther countries, and alsp jn declaring war and in 
accepting conditions of peace. But in choosing the other 
offi?^ ^ijie government, since (as in the fourth section of 
this chapter we have shown) every city must remain a« 
much as possible its own master, and has so much more 
right in the state as it is inore , powerful than the rest, tKe 
following plan mutt necessarily be observed. Namely the 
Benatot&jEQUst be chosen from the .Patricians of each city ; 
that i8,_thjeL.Patricians of a city must choose in this council a 
certain number of senators from their colleagues, who shall 
be to the number of the Patricians of that city in the pro^ 
poriiflin_of one to twelve; (See section thirtieth ofthepre^ 
ceding chapter). And they shall designate those whom' 
they wish to be of the first second and third class &c ; and 
thus tlie Patricians of the remaining. cities shall according to 
the magnitude of the number elect more orJFewer senatori, 
and distribute them into as many classes as wirlifaYir'sard 
the senate should be divided into (see tlie thirty-fourth see^ 
Hon of the preceding chapter): by which means it will 
happen that in every class of senators according to the size 
of every city, more or fewer senators belonging to that city 
will be found. But the presidents and vice-presidents of 
the classes, whose number. ia smaller than the number of 
the cities, must be chosen. by. th^_sffloyEfctfi.,by_lpt froQ3L..th€ 
consuls elect. Likewise in choosing the supreme judges of 
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the state the^flamft plan must be observed, namely that the 
Patricians of each city must, from their colleagues ace >rding 
to the magnitude, of their . number choose moro o9> fowcr 
ju4gjES^ And thus will it happen, that each city in choos ing 
its officers. will remain €is-mueh~«s fH>6(H61elts ownjiiaster, 
and that the n>ore it is pawerful^ the more jdght it «44l have 
in the senate and- in^tUe-ooiM4-o^f^ justice; supposing, that is, 
that in the senate and in the court of justice, the mode of 
proceeding in managing affairs of state and in settling dis- 
putes is precisely such as in the thirty-third and thirty-fourth 
sections of the preceding chapter we have described. 

VII. Further must the generals and other chief officers 
of the army be chosen from the Patricians. For as it is just, 
that every city in proportion to its size be bound to raise a 
certain number oi soldiers for the -general -security of the 
whole state, it is also just that the Patricians of every city 
according to the number of legions which they are bound 
to maintain, should be allowed to select, as many chief 
officers, generals, standard-bearers &c. as are needed to lead 
that part of the military forces which they supply to the 
state. 

VIII. No taxes must be imposed on the subjects by the 
penate j but to meet the expenses, which are reqfit|«d for 
carrying out, in accordance with a decree of the senate, the 
public affairs, not the subjects but.the. cities themselve smus t 
pe- taxed by the senate, so that each city in proportion to its 
fize be bound to furnish a larger or smaller portion uf the 
■um required for the state's expenditure; whi ch £ortion the 
Patricians of that city shall raise from their Tellow citizens 
in what way they choose, either by assessed taxes, or which 
is juster, by a levying of customs. 

IX. Moreover, though all the cities of such a state be not 
maritime, nor the senators be nominated from maritime cities 
alone, yet can the same emoluments be granted to them as 
in the thirty-first article of the preceding chapter we have 
spoken of ; for this purpose means can, in accordance with 
the constitution, be thought of by which the cities may be 
more closely united to each other. As to the rest, anything 
relating to the senate, to the court of -justice, and generally 
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to tbe whole stftte which I faaye set forth ki the pveeedinr 
chopteTi is also ajiplicable 4d this form of government. And 
thus3^s.fte«t4hat-hrs goTermnetit" whtch 'ma ny -qtieg'pagtici- 
pale in. and . conduct, it ia .not xiece.ssary to design-ate a 
certain time and place for convokiog. Ute. Supreme council. 
Butloih-Q iienate and the court of justice a place must he 
assign^ jeither in a .village or in. a city which has not the 
right of voting. But } r eturn to what relates to the sj|jjy||le 



The plan of ihe supreme council in choosing the 
officers of the city and of the state, and in coming to a 
decisicm on affairs, must be the same as I have propounded im 
the twenty-seventh and thirty sixth sections of the preceding 
chapter. For the relation of things is the same here as 
there. Then ihp .council of t;hftjSyjii.diflH muatJifl suboidinat- 
ed to th at supreme eouncilj because, it stands in the same 
rela tion to the council of the city^ as that of the Syndics in 
the preceding chapter to the council of the whole state, and 
it must have the same office withiit the limits of the jiirisdio- 
tion oTthe state and enjoy the same emoluments. But if a 
ci ty, an d consequently the number of Patricians be so small, 
that It can create only on« or two Syndics, and as two oan- 
Qot 'make a council, then must judges be chosen by the 
supreme council of the city and joined to the Syndics when 
these are taking cognizance of any affair that arises, or the 
questTori must be carried before the supreme counoil of the 
oyriStcsr"¥vir from -every city must some of the Syndics be 
sent, to take car£ that the right of l^ef^^^^Otg-^tSie-hrifmin- 
tained Inviolate, and who shall sit in the senate but without 
die nglit pf voting. 

XLitlie cmi8ula.«j!}l,4lie .cities, must be chosen by the 
Pfitoipiwi* ■<>^ their particular city, who shaU^CfllJ^titiite as it 
were the Senate of that city. The numbar-of thesa I. cannot 
determine nor do 1 deem it to be necessary, since the affain 
of the city which are of great weight are transacted by its 
*^PlS2B£.P0U|ici], and those which have regard to' the vhi- 
versal atate, by the great Senate. But if they be few it wiM 
be necessary j..that in thei^ council they vote openly, and oat 
hy ballot as in tha igreat councils. FoLIa jyiiall cMmcila 
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where the votei are giveii lecretly, any one wh o la m ore 
cunning than the rest can easily know how every one hiaa 
voted, and in many modes ensnare the less att onli r e . 

Xn. iiY any city hesides jmist the judges be appointed 
by the supreme council thereof, though from their sentence 
it may be lawful to appeal to the supreme court of the state, 
except where a guilty person is plainly convicted and a 
debtor makes confession, fiut it is not necessary to pursue 
this matter further. 

XIII. It remains therefore for us to speak of t ^a )"l i^ 
whi^^lijTiftVfi pft yjghtg of tj[y^gijr own. If they are pkced in a^ 
province or region of the state itself, and its iuhaoitants are 
of the same nation and language, they must necessarily as 
villages be considered as parts of the neighbouring cities, so 
that each of them must be under the government of this or 
that independent citv. The reason of which is that the 
Patricians are not elected by the supreme council of the 
state, but by the supreme council of their particular city, 
and are in every city more or fewer according to the number 
of the inhabitants within the limits of the jurisdictton of 
that city. {By the fifth section of this cheater). And thus 
it is necessary that the inhabitants of a city which is not Its 
own master, be included in the census of, and receive direc- 
tion from, some independent city. But the^ cities taken in 
war, and which have oeeu recently added to the state, must 
be treated as allies of the- state, and bound and^obltged by 
benefits, or colonies, enjoyine the right of the state, must 
be sent thither, and the people be transported elsewhere or 
sompletely destroyed. 

XIV. Such are the things which have relation to the fun- 
damental principles of this government. Th at its conatitiK 
don is better than that of one called after a single city I 
hence conclude, namely; fn that' the Patricians ot everj city 
will strive to retain their right as well in the dty as in the 
senate, and if possible augment it; and thus, as much as 
they can, they will endeavor to gam over the multitude to 
themselves, and consequently to conduct the government 
more through benefits than fear, while aiming by the same 
means to augment their own number. Beg§|)iMJiMUBH}re 
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DtmieroUB they are, the more senators, (hy the sixteenth mc- 
tion of tfrtrehapfwy may they elect. iiiCkiii4hfiir.4MnL«oiuicil, 
and consef^uently {by the same eectitm) the moveJnfluence 
will they obtain in the ffimctinmgnt. It is no obstacle to 
thisjffnR^hilst each city is consulting its own interests and 
bates the rest, they are frequently quarreling among them- 
selves and consuming the ^ime in disputes. For if, while 
the Romans deliberate, Saguntum perishes ; on the Contrary 
whilst a few led by nothing but their passions determine ail 
things, liberty and the common good perish ; for the human 
mind is too stupid to penetrate all things at a glance ; but 
by •B UMiilfing , .J)y ^ p a tie n t bcown gf aBd^^yv^iacui sin g^ .It 
becomes more acute, and whilst it makes a trial of all means, 
it at IdiTtnrd's' such as every dna .approves^ and of which no 
one^haijyreyiously thought. But if any one objects that the 
government of Holland did not exist long without a count 
or his representative, let it be a sufficient reply to him, that 
the Dutch to maintain their liberty thought it sufficient to 
desert the count, and to deprive the body of the state of its 
head, without thinking further of its restoration ; but they 
left all its members exactly as they had formerly been 
placed, so that the county of Holland remained without a 
Count, like a body without a head, while the government 
itself was without a name. So that it is not wonderful, that 
most of the subjects were ignorant as to whose the hands 
were which held the supreme power of the state. And even 
though this had not been the case, those who constituted the 

fovemment were too few to rule the community, and to 
eep in check powerful opponents. And thus it happened 
that these were able with immunity to plot sgainst them and at 
length to overthrow them, llie sudden overthrow of this 
republic did not therefore arise from the time which was 
uselessly consnmed in deliberation, but from the deformity of 
the government and the fewness of the rulers. 

XV. Thi^_kind of Aristocradcal Government including 
many citienji. besides tplie pfeferred to the other, forasmuch , 
as il is not necessary as in tne .prereding to take care lest iti 
whotefinpremeCouneil be overwfaehnea by a sudden attack, 
seeingHpfat (by the nkUh eeeUan cf this ehapterjno fixed 
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*'^_j;i'- plar^ -''' '^pp^Tf^^^ fnr mnTi^MTX. JL ^kofiover 
powerful citizens are in this kind of gover nment lea s to be 
feared. "For where many cities enjoy "liberty, il_ d9eF— Hot 
Mp the schemes of him who is aiming at power, to occupy 
one city, that he may ^thereby obtain control over the rest. 
And finally in such a government liberty is a universal 
blessmg'. "Tor where one city^alone rules, the <4beD can 
only &o far coosuU. their own intficeat as it is thought advan- 
tagep.us (9. the ruling city. 



CHAPTER X. 

Of thb Aristocracy Continued. 

I. After haxiag^ thus stated and explained the fundamental 
principles of both Hnds of AriRtoc^afTcAl government, it 
remains for us to enquire whether by any culpable cause they 
can be dissolved or changed into another government. The 
chief cause through which governments of this kind are 
dissolved is that which the exceedingly acute Florentine 
Machiavelli, in his Discourses on Livy I, Book 3, notices, 
namely that to a government, as to a human body something 
it daily jmned which requires sooner or later to be tured, 
and thus sometimes events must occur by which the govern- 
ment is brought back to those first principles on' wnid^ it 
began b^ establishing itself, fiut if such events do not come 
at the right time, the corruptions increase to such a degree 
that they cannot be removed but by the destruction of the 
.goverumeni itself. And those events can either hanpen by 
accident, or through the foresight and sagacity of the laws, 
or of some man of eminent ability. NozLCluiJKe- .doubt that 
ithis matter is of the greatest importance, and that where this 
■ evil is not provided against, it is not by its virtue but bv its 

§ood fortune alone, that a government can keep itsell Irom 
estruction, and that on the contrary when a suitable remedy 
is applied to this evil, a government oaiinot fall threuich its 
.own GorrnptioUf butielely from some inevitable dssdny, aa we 
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ihall coon more clearly show. The fiyg t yg p^cdy offering itiielf 
agaiiiit this evil wa$ ta fiieate every five years for one or two 
months^^ Supreme Dictator, with the right to take cognizance 
of (he doings of the Senators and of every other officer of 
state, of judging and determining thereupon and consequently 
of restoring the govemnieiit. to .ita first prinpiples. But he 
who aims a t removing the defects of a pnvprnm«>pt nrnat 
em ploy such remedi e s as are consonant to the nature p^ 
tRe pover ntwent. and deducibJe from ita fundamonfjil prin^»|, 
pies ' : othe rwise he may rush on ScvUa when desiring to 
avoid Charyhdis. it is certainly true that all hoth the rulers 
and the ruled must he restrained by the fear of punishment 
from violating the law either with impunity, or so as to derive 
gain from the violation ; but on the other hand it is also 
certain that if this fear were common to good men and to 
bad the government would be placed in the greatest danger. 
When therefore the Dictatorial power is absolute, it nmst 
be formidable to all, especrally^if^the' Dictator be, as is 
requisite, created for a fixed time, because then every one 
who 18 ambitious of glory, might strive after that honor with 
most earnest effort ; and it is certain that in time of peace it 
is not so much virtue as wealth that is sought after, so that 
the more any one is ambitious and proud, the more easily 
may he obtain some high office of §*ftt?er-^nd perchance 
for this reason the Romans were l^ccustomed to create a 
Dictator not at any fixed time but when forced to do so by 
some accidental necessity. Yet nevertheless the haughtiness 
of the Dictator was, to use the words of Cicero, hateful to the 
good. And truly, seeing that this Dictatorial power is 
absojtitely royal, it can sometimes, to the great peril of the 
Commonwealth, be changed into a Monarchical government, 
though that may happen only for a short time. Add that, 
if no certain time be designated for creating the Dictator, 
there will be no proportionate interval of time intervening 
between one and another, which we have spoken of as 
eminently indispensable, and thus would the whole thing be- 
come so exceedingly vague as to be easily neglected. Un- 
less therefore this Dictatorial power be eternal and enduring, 
and if thus not bestowable on any one single person without 
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4 violadiig the form of government, the power itself and con- 
■equently the weal and the conservation of the-xeptiblic will 
/ be exceedingly uncertain. 

II. But on the other hand we can by no means doubt (by 
the third seMiorT of the sixth chapter) that if without violat- 
ing the form of government, the sword of the Dictator be 

^perpetual} -and be a terror unly" to the bad, defecta^of the 
government can never increase to such an extent as to rsA^er 
this removal or amendment impossible. That therefore all 
these conditions may be fulfilled, we have said that the 
Council of the Syndics must be subordinated to the Supreme 
Council, so that the dictatorial sword be perpeftial~not in the 
hands of any natural but of a purely civil person, the Supreme 
Council having too many members to allow of the division 
of the government among themselves (by section first and 
second of the preceding chapter) or of their agreeing together 
to commit aity crime; from which is to be added that they 
must be excluded from holding any of the other offices in 
the government, and from paying the Military, and that 
finally they must have arrived at an age, when it is more 
natural to desire what is existing and safe than what is new 
and dangerous. In this way there will be no danger to the 
government from them^ and consequently .they, will be a 
terror not to the good, but be able truly to be so only to the 
bad. For t&e weaker they are for the perpetration of 
wickedness themselves, the more powerful will they be to 
restrain others from wickedness. For besides that they are 
able to interpose in the commencement of all things, (for 
they are a perpetual Council) they are further* too numerous 
to bes^ hindered by the fear of enmity from accusing and 
condemning any one however powerful he may be ; esjtecially 
as the ivotes are given by ballot, and the sentence is pro- 
nounced in the name of the whole council. 

III. At Roibe the tribunes of the people were perpetual, 
but not strong enough to crush the power of a Scipio ; be- 
sides, what they judged to be salutary thev were obliged to 
lay before the senate itself, which often defeated them by 
inducing the people to prefer that which the senators them- 
■elves least dreaded. To which is to be added that the 
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authority of the Tribnnes in opposition to the Patriciani was 
defended by the favor of the people, and whenever they 
called the people together, they seemed rather to stir up a 
sedition than to convoke a council. Which disadvantages 
have no place in the form of government i^vhich we have 
been describing in the two preceding chapters. 

IV. Indeed the authority ot tli? Syndics will only be 
sufficient to effect, that the form^: of government be main* 
tained; thereby hindering the laws from being broken and 
Biiy-^mC from gaining by their violation ; but they will by — 
no means be able to preVent vices from extending which the 
lawyCffrinot forbid, such as those into which men fall from 
bavinrg'tdo much leisure, and from which the ruin of the 
state'not rarely follows. For in peace men laying aside i 
fear gradually change from fierce barbarians into humane i 
and civilized beings, and from humane they grow to be ^ 
effeminate and slothful, so that no one strives to excel his / 
neighbor in virtue but in ostentations luxury and expense : 
whence they begin to despise the customs of their native | 
land and to adopt foreign fashions, that is, they begin to be j 
slaves. ^ 

V. To guard against such evils many have attempted to 
establish samptuary laws, but in vain. For all rights that 
can be violated without injury to others are held in con- 
tempt, and so far from restraining the desires and the lust of 
men, on the contrary rather excite them, for we strive after 
the forbidden and long for things denied. And idle men 
have always sufficient ingenuity to elude laws passed regard- 
ing things which cannot be absolutely forbidden, such as 
banquets, sports, ornament in dress, where the excess only is 
bad and must be estimated by the fortune of each individual, 
and thus cannot be determined by any universal law. 

VI. I therefore conclude that those common evils of peace \ 
of wbich'We"Tiere speak, must never directly but indirectly ; 
be prohibited, namely by making the fundamental principles j 
of the government such as to have for result not that the 
mass of the people strive to live wisely, (for this is impossi- 
ble) but be led by such dispositions as will promote the 
state's weaL And therefore m the attainment of this result. 
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oAre must be taken that the rich be if not frugalj^ yet ayari- 
^ious.^ For it is not doubtful that if this passion of avarice 
^luch is universal and increasing he nourished by the love 
qf glory, most men will expend their utmost efforts in in- 
creasing their wealth by means not ignominious, that thereby 
they may obtain places of honour, and avoid the greatest 
dishonor. If therefore we attend to the fundamental pHn- 
eiples of the tvo kinds of Aristocratical government, which 
I have explained in the two preceding chapters, we shall see 
that this very result flows from them. For in both the 
number of rulers is so great, that to the chief part of the 
rich the way is open to the government and to attainmg the 
highest affairs of the state. But if besides (as in the forty- 
seventh article of the eighth chapter we have said) it be 
decreed that those Patricians who owe more than they can 
pay shall be driven out of the Patrician order, and that 
thote who have lost their property by misfortune shall be 
restored to their former position, it is not doubtful that all 
will strive as much as possible to preserve their property. 
Moreover neither will foreign fashions be followed nor 
native fashions disliked, if it be appointed by law, that the 
Patricians and those who are striving after places of honor 
shall be distinguished by a particular dress, concerning which 
see the twenty-fifth and forty-seventh articles of the eighth 
chapter. And besides these things in every country others 
ean be thought of, harmonizing with the nature of the 
place, and above all things the aim must be, that the subjects 
do their duty rather of their own accord than through the 
coercion of the law. 

VII. For a government which aims at nothing more than 
that men should be led by fear, will be more remarkable for 
the absence of defects than for the presence of excellence. 
' But men must so be led that they do not seem to themselves 
to be led but to live in accordance with their own dispusiit'on 
and tbeiT'own" Tree d'etermlncition, and thus be retained in 
obedience and in duty solely by the love of liberty, by thn 
desire of increasing their wealth, and by the hope of acquir- 
ing the highest affairs of the state. But statues* triumphs and 
other incitements to virtue are more the signa olalaYcry than 
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of Itfftdnm^ For to slaves ^not-^e^^reenren are rewards of 
rirtsifi jli£Cis&djt T confess indeed that by such incentivea 
men are roost incited ; but though they have first been 
offered to great men, they are afterward, as envy grows, 
presented to the undeserving aod to those who are puffed up 
by the*' large amount of their. Wjealth* to tbe exceeding 
indignation of all the good. For all who ostentatiously show 
the triumphs and statues of their ancestors consider them- 
selves injured if they are not preferred to others. Finally, 
not to speak of anything else, this is certain, tha|^auality» 
(which destroyed, the freedom of the community necessarily 
perishes) cann ot by any means be m aintained, whenever 
special houors'^are decreed ty a public^iaW Co any man of 
distinguished virtue. 

VI 11. These things being eat&blished, let us see whether 
by any culpable cause governments of Ibis liind can be 
destjsyfd. But if any government can be eternal, it musti 
necessarily be that w ho se rights once for all rightly institut-j 
ed xemeA n inviolate, fror rights are the soul of a govern j 
Djien^J^'here they are maintained the state is necessarily 
maintained. But rights cannot have an invincible strength ] 
unless defended by the. reason and tlie general affection of ' 
merf; otherwise if they lean, for support merely on r.^aspp, 
th«Y »*•** w*'*!^ flp*l <*a«nj/ ^vpy^QjYiP Since, ikei^are we^ 
ha^ shown that the fundawetttal principles of both forms 
of the Aristocratical government are consonant to reason, as 
well a0o..the..genef%l^^j§cUo^?^^nd^jtasaioaa of mankind, 
we can affirm, that if auy governments at all can be eternal 
this one must necessarily be so, and that it can be destroyed 
byinretiilpabTe cause, but only by some inevitable destiny. 

IX* But it may be further objected to us, that though, as 
has been shown in what precedes, th^ rights of a state be 
defended by the reason, and by the general affections and 
p2issions of. mankind, they may nevertheless be sometimes 
overthrown. For tliereis no passion or affection which may 
not be vanquished by a contrary aiid stronger passion or 
affection i for we often see the fear of death conquered by 
the (iesire for wealth belonging to another. Those who fly 
in terror from an enemy, cannot be restrained by the fear of 
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anything else: but they throw themselves into rivers or 
rush into flames to escape from the sword of the foe. 
Though therefore a state may be well ordered and its rights 
instituted in the best manner, yet in the ^eatest difficulties 
of the government, whe n, all as somjatnn— happens are 
seized by acertaia panic terror, all approve of that alone 
which present fear suggests, no regard bein^ paid to the 
future or to the laws, the eyes of all are turned to some man 
famous for his victories, they free him from the** control of 
laws, and (which forms the very worst example) they 
prolong his government, and commit to his .ti:u3t.the whole 
commonwealth; which was the cause of the ruin of the 
Roman empire. But to reply to this objection I say, first, 
that in a rightly constituted state such a terror does not arise 
except from a just cause ; and therefore that terror and the 
confusion thence arising can be ascribed to no cayse avoid- 
able by human prudence. It is further to be remarked, 
that in a state such as I have in what precedes described, it 
can never happen {by the mnth and twrnity-ffth articles of 
rhapter eighth) that one man or another can so excel by the 
fame of virtue as to draw all eyes toward himself. For he 
must necessarily have many rivals, who have numerous 
partisans and admirers. 1 hough therefore from terror 
some confusion may arise in the Republic, yet no one will 
be able to upset the laws or to appoint any one to a military 
command contrary to right, without conflict with those who 
seek to attain objects and to accomplish schemes of their 
own, and in order to decjde such contests, recurrence must 
be made to the rights once and for ever instituted, and 
recognized and approved by all, ^d then the affairs of the 
state will continue to be ordered in\ccordance with the laws 
which are established. I can therefore absolutely assert, 
that a government which is exercised by one city only and 
-especially one which is held by many cities can be eternal, 
or be dissolved by no internal cause, or be changed into any 
other form. i 
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CHAPTER XL 

Op THK PEM^^B Af S y. 

I. I jgBg fuuaij^Jhe yiA.^^^ pi I 

f^^^rajnpir r^^^ - ^^n^j yv j,^^^T We have said . 

that ttie cMef difference betweeD it and the Aristocratical ^ 
gove rnment c ongists in this, tl^at in the latter the sonuxmtion 
of this of Yh'af Tatriciari ^epends entirely on the will prthe ' 
c otmg!^^n ld^O ll't^ee election, to that no one can make an 
herediiaiy claun to the right of voting and to the offices of 
stotCj^and no one can demand that, nght by right as is the 
case with the j;gY^:iiiDent of whieh we are now treating. 
For all who are the children of citizensy or who have sprung 
from the soil of the fatherland, or who have done the state 
service, or in general thoee to whom for other causes the law 
commands the right of citizen to be given, all such, I say, 
can by right lay claim to the right of voting in the supreme 
councu^ and of tmdeir^ldifg 1%e offices of government; nor 
can it he denied them unless they have rendered themselves 
criminal or infamous. 

II. When therefore the Law appoints, that only the old 
who have arrived'at a certain year of thebr age, or only the 
first-bom as soon as their age permits^ or those who contri- 
bute a certain sum to the state, shall have therighLoljcotiiig - 
in the supreme council and of. conducting the affairs of 
government, although by these means it may nappen that the 
supreme council consists of fewer citizens, than that of the 
Aristocratical government of which we have treated above, 
yet such governments must nevertheless be called demp^jls' 
tied, since the citizens thereof^ who are appointed toxtibAhe 
state, obtain that appointment by law, and are not elected^ 
as Patricians by the supreme council. And though in this * 
manner, governments of such a kind, where not the most fit 
but those whom fortune has made rich, or the first-bom are 
appointed to rale, seem to be mferior to the Aristocratical 
government, jret if we look at the actual working or at the 
general condition of Kiien, the result will be found to be 

8 
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tj^e fam e.,. For to the Patricians those always .Witt seem tha 
bevi'wlio are rich, who arer r€|gi^4..to. ihem. .by Mood or 
united to them by friendship. And indeed, if Patricians 
were always of such a mind and ipoody as to be free from all 
passion, and to be led by the sole desire of the public good 
in choosing their Patrician coll^aguesi no goremmei^t woiild 
^e comparable to the Anstocratioal, But fxp^rlence luui 
enough an,d more thfm enough taught that li|ie loc^tter ia far 
otherwise especially in OHgavohies, yihexe ih^ wiU of the 
Patricians. froi;n the wa,n% of emulation is in a great mei^aore 
freed from the control of the law. For here the Patricians 
are active io excluding the b^st from the council, aAd seek fuch 
as their 4wociates in the f puncil, as ^re dependent on tiieir 
wish and cpn^maAd, 9p that in snoh a government things go 
on much worse, since the cl^qioe of the Patricians depends on 
the absolute will of # fewi that if a will freed f^pm the control 
of all law. 9u( ( ret^m to my sjubject. 

IIL From what precedes it is evidei^ty that we axe able to 
conceive different kisfi^ of Democratical gavemment. But 
my intention is mot to treat of every one of these kinds but 
solely of thi^t where %b.9otute]y all, who are l(Oiiud.bT tho 
, laws of the fatherland and are independent, and ^iy^ iion- 
estly, have the right qf yo.tijxg hi th^ supj^eme council and of 
uadertakuig the' <^|lices_QJE g(ate. { say expressly who are 
homd bif the Ifttpt^ qfihefatherhnd to exclude foreigners who 
are consideited as belongi^ to another state. I have moreover 
added, that 0xcept bgi^. by th9 law9 of the fatherland they 
n^tut in ail other thin^ bejperfoctlif pmpenaaU; whereby I 
exclude women_and slavef w1m> are in the jpoWST^ men, 
and oi masters, and lil^ewlse children a^d mmors as long as 
they are under the po v^r of parents and guardians. I have 
said ^'"flUy v*^ ^'"f ^'0^'*^i that I may exclude those who 
are infamous from crime, or from aAy disgraceful kind of 
life. 

IV. But some one will perhaps ask whethe^^ itia by nature 
or by legal institution that women are under the power of 
men? For if it be only done by legal institution there is thus 
no reason compelling us to exclude women from the govern- 
ment. But if we consult experience, wc shall see that it is 
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from iheir ^eatoegii> ihatiiha. ftTnliMJnii nHroi. For nowhere 
lMr-fr"fiappened that men and women have reigned toge- 
ther, but wherever men and women are found^.tl^e we see 
me n rulin g and women ruled».and through this arrangement 
the two sexes IiyiQ£^ in concord. But on the other hand the 
Amasonsi who according to tradition {ormerly ruled, did not 
soBi^'any men to dwell on their native soil hut o nly hrought 
up female children, and killed the males whom they hore. 
But IFlby nature women were equal to men and excelled as 
mu^ as they fn ' itf ength of mmd and in talent^ in wMch 
chi^^y^^i^man po wer co nsists and eonsequfiQlijLxXight^taily 
among'^nations so many.,and .so diiKerent some would. he 
founfwhefeTBolh sexes ruled .equally, and others where the 
men were ruled hy the women, and so educated as to he 
inferior to them in talent; hut a«,thk.hft9JQfiXfi]:J:uappened, 
we are justified in concluding that women hy nature have-- 
not an equal, right with jgen, hut. that they are necessanly 
obeSent to men, and thus that it can never happen that 
botK^ sexes equally rule, and still less that men he ruled hy 
women. But if besides we consider human passions, namely 
how men for the most part love women solelv from a 
sensual feeling, and esteem their mind and knowledge just 
in proportion as they excel in beauty, and reeard it both as 
an msult and an injury if the woman whom they love, show 
in any manner favor to others, if we consider these and 
nmilar things, we shall see without much trouble, that not 
without great detriment to peace can it happen that men and 
women rule equally. — ^But enough on this point.-— 

The rest is wanting. 
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